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AN “AGGRESSIVE” “STILL HUNT.” 


‘Governor TILDEN has for years, like a hound on the scent, followed the members of the Ring patiently, secretly, and diligently.’ 
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UH Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a magnificent four-page en- 
graving, entitled 


THE CENTENNIAL: 
BALLOON VIEW OF THE GROUNDS, 


showing all the buildings, walks, lakes, fountains, 
and other objects of interest in connection with the 
great Exhibition, 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of NArreEr’s 
WEEKLY. 

THE CAMPAIGN. 
S the campaign proceeds, two things are 
A conspicuous: one, that the candidate 
who is urged as the great reformer is en- 
tangled in endless explanations ; the other, 
that intelligent men every where are asking 
for the evidence that the Democratic party 
has shown itself to be essentially changed. 
The issues stated in the platforms and dis- 
cussed by the orators and the press are 
three: the finances, the South, and civil 
service reform. But they all spring from 
the war, and the Democrats can succeed 
and Mr. TILDEN be elected only by the vir- 
tually “solid South.” Thus we have pre- 
cisely the sectional aspect of an election 
that we had before the war; and the Dem- 
ocratic proposition is that the vital issues 
growing out of the contest shall be settled 
by the Southern party. Democratic “ re- 
form” means simply—to use words which 
are well understood, and not for needless 
offense—a union of rebels and Copperheads 
for the administration of the government 
which was saved from their conspiracy, and 
for the enforcement of constitutional amend- 
ments which they desperately opposed and 
denounced as revolutionary and void. 

Before intrusting the national govern- 
ment to such hands, however, intelligent 
and patriotic men will long and carefully 
deliberate. They will hardly find in the 
fact that BELKNAP was a dishonest Secre- 
tary of War a sufficient reason for putting 
Wave Hampron in his place, nor because 
of the offenses of the Whiskey Ring will 
they think it wise to fly for refuge to Ben 
Hitt, or Tucker. They will, on the con- 
trary, ask whether a party of which these, 
with others, are the chosen representa- 
tives, a party which really wishes Horatio 
SEyYMouR and him only in New York, which 
replaces ScHURZ with COCKRELL in Mis- 
souri, and Ferry and BUCKINGHAM with 
Eaton and BarNuM in Connecticut, is in 
any sense whatever a party of reform, or 
any other than the old familiar Democratic 
party which for sixteen years American pa- 
triotism and intelligence has spewed out of 
its mouth. To this question they will find 
but one answer. Nor can a single good 
nomination here and there change the gen- 
eral impression. 

The real drift and instinct of the Demo- 
cratic party were shown in the nomination 
of Mr. SeEyMourR in New York, not in that 
of Mr. ADAMS in Massachusetts. Mr. Sry- 
MOUR was the resistless and enthusiastic 
choice, overbearing all the canny and crafty 
plans to impose another name as a pretense 
of reform. Mr. SeyMour is and has always 
been a Democrat, and the representative of 
what the country most profoundly distrusts 
in Democracy-—the apologist of slavery, the 
Copperhead of the war, the candidate of re- 
pudiation, and the foe of the amendments. 
This was the natural, ardent, instinctive 
Democratic choice, and the choice reveals 
the spirit and tendency of the Democratic 
party. But Mr. ADAMs was in no sense the 
earnest, natural, instinctive choice of the 
Convention that nominated him. The man- 
agers did not pretend it. They asked his 
nomination for effect elsewhere. They plead- 
ed for it because it would give to the party 
which idolizes Mr. SEYMOUR an air of re- 
form. It would enable Democratic news- 
papers to declare that the nomination was 
proof of a change of heart. In other words, 
it was proposed and carried as a fraud. It 
was a trick to carry an election, like the 
nomination of Mr. GREELEY at Baltimore. 
We do not believe that there is a single in- 
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telligent voter in Massachusetts who believes 
that Mr. ADAMs represents the Democratic 
party in that State, or in any other, in the 
same sense that Judge Hoar represents the 
Republicans. He is put upon the ticket to 
catch the dissatisfied vote. He does not 
stand for reform within the Democratic 
party; for if that were the spirit of the par- 
ty, it would not have taken a candidate 
who is not now and never was a Democrat, 
but it would have nominated one of its own 
members. It did not do it, because there 
is no conspicuous Democrat in Massachu- 
setts who represents reform either in or out 
of the party. The nomination of Mr. Ap- 
AMS merely shows that when the Democrats 
wish to prove that they are a reform party, 
they must select a candidate who is not a 
Democrat. 

All these facts are duly weighed by the 
people, whose intelligence the Democratic 
leaders underrate. The consequences in- 
volved in a change of party control of the 
government at this time are very much 
more momentous than those of an ordinary 
election. However indignant a man may 
be with instances of dishonesty in public 
position, he will reflect that to bring in the 
Democratic party is to do a great deal more 
than change the officers. Not only will a 
change not necessarily bring reform, but a 
change would necessarily bring somewhat 
into question and doubt the settlements of 
the war. It would do this because it would 
be a deliberate preference by the country 
of the party which has been relentlessly in 
opposition to all that has been accomplish- 
ed since 1860. This might, indeed, be risk- 
ed if the Republican party were united in 
the defense of all defects of administration 
which naturally arise under a party long in 
power. It might then be plausibly urged 
that the only method to reform abuses would 
be to take the portentous chance of a Dem- 
ocratic restoration. But no such argument 
is now tenable, for the fact, of which every 
Republican is conscious, is that the nomina- 
tion of HaYEs and WHEELER, with the let- 
ter which New York Republicans declare to 
be “the platform of the party,” is the sign 
of that reform within the party which, by 
securing reform under Republican ascend- 
ency, is the real purpose of the people. 

DEMOCRATIC RETRENCHMENT. 

Tue cardinal Democratic arguments in 
this campaign are that Mr. TILDEN is a great 
reformer, and that the Democratic House re- 
duced the appropriations. The first we have 
considered at length. The second will not 
bear close scrutiny as an honest act. The 
Democratic claim is that could the House 
have had its way, there would have been a 
saving of more than $38,000,000. This claim 
is made the subject of a careful investiga- 
tion by the Bosten Herald, one of the ablest 
of the “independent” papers, and a warm 
advocate of Mr. ADAMS, not as a Democrat, 
but as an independent. The Boston Herald 
shows that on the pensions charge, the Post- 
offiee, and the Deficiency Bill, there must be 
a deduction of more than $3,000,000 from the 
total claimed, and that on the River and 
Harbor Bill the Republican Senate showed 
by far the greater economy. In other items 
there was trickery. Thus: it has always 
been the practice to cover into the Treasury 
the payments made to the Mint by private 
depositors for the refining and parting of 
bullion, and the cost of the work has been 
included in the annual appropriation for the 
Mint. But Mr. RANDALL, the Democratic 
leader, proposed a provision that the mon- 
eys received from the depositors should pay 
the cost of the work. This change did not, 
of course, put or keep a single dollar in the 
Treasury. As Mr. HALE showed, it favored 
extravagance. Mr. HOLMAN also confessed 
that it could produce no real saving. Under 
the usual system, $645,000 would have been 
appropriated. Under Mr. RANDALL’s plan, 
the appropriation was avoided in the bill, 
but there was nothing saved to the Treasury. 
But as the total of the sum formally appro- 
priated was reduced by so much, it is claimed 
as a saving. 

Mr. RANDALL also claimed nearly $5,000,- 
000 as saved in the army appropriation ; but 
as provision was made at the last moment, 
and after his statement, for immediate en- 
listment for Indian service, for which more 
than $1,500,000 was appropriated, this sum 
must also be deducted. But the most colos- 
sal trick of the Democratic “ retrenchment” 
is the re-appropriation of balances, which 
Secretary MORRILL, then Senator, declared 
to be quite unprecedented as a general ap- 
propriation. For instance, the estimated 
cost for the year of the disabled soldiers’ 
and sailors’ homes was somewhat less than 
$900,000; but there was an unexpended bal- 
ance from a former appropriation of about 
$550,000. The House added $300,000 to make 
up the amount. Thus the $900,000 will be 
actually spent, but it figures in the Appro- 
priation Bill as $300,000. Mr. Fosrrr, a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 





tions, and of the highest character, declared 
that the re-appropriations of this kind, in 
which money is actually expended without 
acknowledgment, amount to a sum between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000. This is as sheer 
trickery as the nomination of Mr. ADAMs. 

Thus the alleged reduction falls from 
more than $38,000,000 to something more 
than $21,000,000, when the honest deduc- 
tions have been made. This sum, which is 
more than the total receipts of the Treasury 
in the last year of JEFFERSON’s administra- 
tion, would be a very welcome saving. But 
two observations are to be made upon it. 
The first is that we can not tell whether 
there has been any real saving until we see 
the deficiency bills; and the second, that if 
there be a real saving, it does not show the 
economical spirit of the Democratic party, 
for the same House which re-appropriated 
balances and called it retrenchment passed 
a bill to equalize bounties—as confessed a 
swindle as the old Yazoo speculation of 
JOHN RANDOLPH’s time, and which, at the 
lowest computation, would drain the Treas- 
ury of all that Democratic retrenchment 
can claim to have saved. The friends of 
the bill do not pretend that it would take 
less than $20,000,000, while other estimates 
carry the sum up to $100,000,000. The Re- 
publican Senate did not pass the bill. 

This is the simple story of the reduction 
of the appropriation bills as evidence of the 
economical spirit and purpose of the Demo- 
cratic party. 


“REGULAR” NOMINATIONS. 

THE necessity of party organization is 
quite as evident to us as to any body. But 
the necessity of disregarding “ regularity,” 
when it disgraces and endangers the party 
itself and the cause committed to it, is no 
less evident. The argument for supporting 
“regular” nominations under all circum- 
stances becomes an argument for sustain- 
ing the man who, by the very means he 
uses to secure the nomination, proves that 
he is unfit for it. If what is called the 
“ BUTLER combination” should carry out its 
plan and come to control the Republican 
party in Massachusetts, how long do honor- 
able and intelligent Republicans think the 
party would hold the State? The Demo- 
cratic Governor GASTON was elected in 1874. 
In the same year General BUTLER was beat- 
en by the Republicans of the Essex district. 
Last year Governor RIcg, an irreproachable 
candidate, was elected by a scant five thou- 
sand Republican majority. This year the 
Democrats nominate Mr. ADAMs, and the 
Republicans raise General BUTLER with a 
shout to the State Committee, and he is 
proposed for Congress. We think the nom- 
ination of Mr. ApaMs a trick and a fraud, 
like that of Mr.GrEeELEY. But if the selec- 
tion of General BUTLER be not a trick and a 
fraud, but the real choice of the party—how 
then? Is the Republican party a gainer or 
a loser by that fact? Is the probability of 
Mr. ADAMs’s election increased or diminish- 
ed? Is the success of HAYES and WHEELER 
more assured or imperiled ? 

We are asked whether Republicans should 
not leave the enemy to point out their weak- 
nesses. We answer that no one seems to us 
to be so vitally interested in the safety of 
the ship as those who are embarked in it. 
It is their business to scan every seam and 
rope, and expose the least leak or break. 
Is it wiser for a company of decent men to 
put out the pickpockets that may be found 
among them, or to conceal.them, and let the 
enemy pick out the thieves as specimens of 
the whole company? Those who sincerely 
believe the Republican organization to be, 
upon the whole, the most trustworthy, be- 
lieve it because they think it embraces the 
truest patriotism and intelligence of the 
country. But if that patriotism and intel- 
ligence suffer themselves to be represent- 
ed by schemers and demagogues and men 
whose political character and influence are 
questionable or worse, how is the country 
helped? Of what use is the honesty of the 
principal, if the agent whom he appoints 
and sustains is dishonest? These are gen- 
eral considerations; but the necessity of 
this national canvass is to show that the 
Republican party will deal more effectively 
with the issues of the time than the Demo- 
cratic. But if an honest currency be an 
issue, how can the Republicans prove their 
purpose by nominating an inflationist? If 
economy be an issue, how can they prove 
it by nominating a salary-grabber? If a 
wise and generous Southern policy be an 
issue, how can they prove it by nominating 
a man whose sole specific is the bayonet? 
And of what use is the assertion that the 
party has done great deeds and will con- 
tinue to do them, if it honors and prefers 
men whose career has already inspired pro- 
found distrust and helped to defeat the 
party? 

We are not unmindful of the other argu- 
ment, that it takes all kinds of men to make 
a party. That was the conviction of Mr. 
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TILDEN when he worked with TweED. But 
because it takes all kinds of men to make a 
party, does it make no difference whether 
the Republican party honors such Repub- 
licans as Mr. MorGAN, Mr. RoGers, and Mr. 
DANFORTH, or such as General BUTLER and 
Governor SHEPHERD? It certainly does take 
all kinds of men to make a party, but the 
kind of member that the party honors goes 
far to attract or repel the support of the 
voters who hold the balance of power. 
There are, indeed, those who say scornfully 
that they want only Republican votes. But 
we confess that we are of those Republicans 
who wish for our candidates all the votes 
they can honestly get. 

In speaking of the probable nomination 
of General BuTLER, and of the efforts of the 
“combination” elsewhere, the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, one of the stanchest of Repub- 
lican journals, says : 

“It is believed, or rather it is notorious, that the 
same influences which have been so successful in the 
seventh district are now trying to capture the organi- 
zation in the fifth district for Mr. Usuer, United States 
marshal, and in the second district for Mr. Hozart, of 
Abington. It would be absurd to ignore the fact that 
the success of these movements would be a serious in- 
jury to the Republican party in the State, and, so far 
as their influence was felt at all, an injury in the gen- 
eral election. We only repeat what nine out of every 
ten intelligent persons in the State have said already, 
that Mr. Usuer and Mr. Hosarr are not fit persons to 
represent their districts in Congress, and if they suc- 
ceed at all, it will be only as a part of the Burier com- 
bination, which right-thinking Republicans of the 
whole country would look upon as a public scandal.” 
This shows how strong is the Republican 
protest—a protest which we hope will be 
made effective. We are, of course, far from 
saying that the nomination of General But- 
LER, in the face of this plain protest, proves 
Republican reform to be hopeless. It proves 
merely the power of the system which it is 
the purpose of Republican reform to de- 
stroy. The important and significant fact 
is that in the midst of a Presidential cam- 
paign Republicans do not shrink from ex- 
posing and, we hope, baffling mischief with- 
in their own ranks. When we see similar 
Democratic protests and efforts against 
“regular” party action, we will gladly re- 
cord them. Hitherto they are unknown. 


SOUTHERN CLAIMS. 


SomE of the Democratic newspapers pub- 
lish conspicuously the fourth section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment as a reply to the 
suggestion that Democratic success would 
flood Congress and deplete the Treasury 
with Southern claims. The section quoted 
is as follows: 





“ The validity of the public debt of the United States, 

authorized by law, including debts incurred for pay- 
ment of pensions and bounties for services in sup- 
pressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be ques- 
tioned. But neither the United States nor any State 
shall assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in 
aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of 
any slave; but all such debts, obligations, and claims 
shall be held illegal and void.” 
This amendment declares the inviolability 
of the national debt, and forbids payment 
for any slave or for any loss incurred in 
helping the rebellion. Now what are called 
rebel claims do not come under these heads. 
But a Congress and Administration elected 
and controlled by “the South,” which held 
the view that the Democratic party holds 
of the war and the consequent debt and the 
amendments, would desire to make all pos- 
sible amends to “the South” for the hard- 
ship of the debt, by payments on every tol- 
erable pretext. One pretext is furnished by 
what are called Southern claims. 

At the late session of Congress, in which 
the Democrats controlled the House, the 
first significant fact was the introduction, 
by ex-Confederate Representatives, of more 
than four thousand of these claims, the 
amount of which is variously estimated 
at from $160,000,000 to $200,000,000. Some 
thirteen hundred of these claims have been 
sent to the “ Southern Claims Commission.” 
Little publicity has been given to these 
facts, because on the eve of a campaign for 
Democratic “retrenchment and reform” it 
would be inconvenient. But whether a 
Democratic success would probably put an 
end to the claims, or to their allowance, ev- 
ery sensible man can decide. The claims 
are based upon various grounds. One, for 
instance, is for damage to a rebel’s cotton 
field by the movements of a battle. One is 
for wood taken from his farm for a Union 
camp. Another, for the occupation of a 
chapel. Another, of more than $36,000, for 
the occupation of a rebel court-house by 
Union soldiers. Another, for damage to 
property by the erection of Union forts. 
These are illustrations of the kind of claims 
that are already pressed, and which will be 
infinitely multiplied. There is no chance 
of their payment if the Republicans should 
control Congress. But there is every prob- 
ability of enormous drafts by them upon 
the Treasury in the event of Democratic 
success. 

If the Democrats succeed, it will be by the 
united Southern vote, and the sincere, ear- 
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nest, able Southern element will control the 
party policy, as it has controlled it from the 
formation of the Democratic party. The 
Northern wing will buy harmony and sup- 
port, as Mr. TILDEN has always bought it, 
by yielding. He did not hesitate to co-op- 
erate with TWEED, and to surrender to the 
inflationists, and his party would necessarily 
conform to the imperious menace of its old 
masters. This result of a Democrativ suc- 
cess, like all others, would be as uniortu- 
nate for “the South” as for the rest of the 
country. It would be but a prolongation 
of the sectional hostility which it is the aim 
of a wise and true American statesmanship 
to remove, but which will remain so long as 
the present Democratic organization exists. 
That organization is the perpetual ignis fa- 
tuus of “the South.” It deludes it with the 
hope that the results of the war may be 
somehow evaded, or adjusted otherwise than 
in accordance with the settled convictions 
of those who triumphed. While this illu- 
sion exists, a true reconstruction is impos- 
sible. Republican success under Governor 
HayYEs, who is thoroughly persuaded of the 
wisdom and national necessity of a just and 
firm but generous and forbearing policy to- 
ward the Southern States, will go far toward 
the dissolution of the present Democratic 
party, and consequently toward a sound and 
enduripg adjustment of the Union. 


WHAT MAINE SAYS. 

THE good news from Maine confirms that 
from Vermont last week. It shows conclu- 
sively that there is no reaction, and that 
the Democratic hope of concealing the peril 
of a Democratic restoration under a pre- 
tense ef reform is futile. The Democrats 
seem to have forgotten entirely that the 
success of their game depended wholly upon 
the production of some evidence of a re- 
forming disposition. ‘The only proof they 
have offered is the substitution of Confed- 
erates for Union soldiers in the House, the 
nomination of Mr. SeyMour, and the polit- 
ical characters and career of the Senators 
they have sent to Washington. Their re- 
ductions of appropriations and the nomina- 
tion of Mr. ADAMS are transparent tricks. 
The moral of the September elections is that 
distrust of the old Democratic party, which 
is trying to get hold of the government, is 
as firmly rooted as ever in the American 
mind and heart. The “plain people,” as 
LINCOLN called his countrymen, feel how 
monstrous it is that those who were yes- 
terday straining every nerve to destroy the 
government should to-day be deliberately 
summoned to administer it. This is the 
controlling consideration, for it is plain that 
every kind of real progress and reform is 
impossible under such auspices. 

The speech of Mr. R. G. INGERSOLL un- 
doubtedly expresses the general feeling of 
this part of the country. It is that the Re- 
pubhcans must remain in power and do the 
work that must be done. They can best 
manage the Southern question and the finan- 
cial question and the question of reform. 
Even the renewed prominence of General 
BuTLER is due, not to any regard for him 
nor for his views upon any subject, but sim- 
ply to the fact that he was detested by the 
rebels. A deep, popular feeling of this kind 
does not soon disappear, and explains many 
things that seem illogical and discouraging. 
It is not by opposing it, but by guiding it, 
that the best results may be attained. That 
Mr. TILDEN can be elected only by the vote 
of “a united South” is something which has 
deeply stirred and alarmed the people. The 
result in Maine and Verment makes this 
only more evident. And it is a result to be 
prevented by every proper means. The fact 
in itself should make his election impossible 
because it shows that the sentiment of the 
States which saved the Union and govern- 
ment is opposed to him. In the old Free 
States the majority against him will appar- 
ently be enormous. What conceivable rea- 
sop is there that the old Slave States should 
elect the President ? 

This is not a sectionalism of Republican 
seeking, but of Democratic making. The 
honest and patriotic citizens of the Southern 
States should see, once for all, that common- 
sense and every natural instinct demand 
that the party of those who maintained the 
government shall control it. Let those citi- 
zeus interpret these elections truly. Ver- 
mont says that it knows all that can be 
urged against Republican rule, but that it 
prefers it absolutely and overwhelmingly to 
Democratic ascendency. And Maine thun- 
ders a tremendous Amen. It means that the 
true hope of “ the South” is the Republican 
party, and its true policy to do what it can 
to aid the better and wiser sentiment in 
that party. Republicans differ among them- 
selves, but they agree in their resistance to 
Democracy. They may here and there bolt 
aud defeat a regular candidate, but it is be- 
cause his nomination puts the party every 
where in peril. On the other hand, if na- 
tional politics have become—as we do not 
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think—a mere choice of evils, the Demo- 
cratic party is the greater, and we will 
choose the lesser. Under all the circum- 
stances, it can not be doubted that the signs 
point unmistakably to Republican success 
a fact which should only the more stimu- 
late Republican endeavor. 





THE ARGUMENT OF GOVERNOR 
HENDRICKS. 

GOVERNOR HENDRICKS, who stumped 
Ohio last year for ALLEN and soft money, 
and who on the day after his nomination 
this year declared that the pledged faith of 
the nation in the Resumption Bill should be 
violated, has recently made a speech in In- 
diana, in which he says that Democratic 
success is the only hope of reform. The 
Governor's argument is that General GRAN1 
has not been a reformer, and that as Govy- 
ernor Hayes will have General Grant's 
party behind him, he can not be a reformer. 
The force of this argument “ lies in the ap- 
plication of it.” And the application is 
plain: Governor TILDEN wiil have Governor 
HENDRICKs’s party behind him, and there- 
fore Governor TILDEN will be a reformer. 
This is really the sole argument of Mr. HEN- 
DRICKS, and it is the only one that the Dem- 
ocrats can urge. If Mr. HENDRICKS and his 
party are really the friends of reform, and 
if they will strengthen the hands of Mr. 


TILDEN, and if Mr. TiLpEN had a sincere 
purpose of reform, then reform might be ex- 


pected as the resuit of Democratic success. 

The defect of the argument is twofold: 
first, that the Democratic party has never 
shown any more disposition for reform than 
for justice or equal rights; and second, that 
Mr. TILDEN has never shown the least dis- 
position to break with his party. On the 
other hand, Mr. Hayes has shown his entire 
independence in his letter of acceptance. 
Indeed, the two letters are apt illustrations 
of the real position of the two candidates. 
It will be admitted that in both parties 
there is a better and a worse element. The 
one of the two candidates, therefore, whose 
letter shows his trust in the better element 
of his party, is the one from whom the bet- 
ter administration may fairly be expected. 
Would Governor HENDRICKS, even, hesitate 
to say which of the two satisfies this test ? 

There is an element of the Republican 
party hostile to real reform; but Governor 
HAYEs unequivocally ranges himself with 
the reformers in his party. There is an el- 
ement of the Democratic party which is for 
soft money and inflation ; Governor TILDEN 
unquestionably pandered to it in his letter. 
What Governor TILDEN did to the rebel el- 
ement in his party and to the TWEED ele- 
ment in his party he does to the inflation 
element in his party: he surrenders to it. 
And when Governor HENDRICKS, who was 
an extreme Copperhead, and who was put 
ou the national ticket by the inflation sen- 
timent of his party, and who joins ex-Gov- 
ernor ALLEN in praising the financial pas- 
sages of Mr. TILDEN’s letter, says that Mr. 
TILDEN’s election is the great hope of re- 
form, he presents the whole case in a man- 
ner for which Republicans can not be too 
grateful, and which the country can not fail 
to understand. 


MR. TILDEN AND THE TWEED 
CIRCULAR. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks whether Mr. T1L- 
DEN did not promptly deny any knowledge 
of the famous TWEED circular of 1368, pre- 
paratory to the Democratic election frauds 
of that year in this State. 
follows: 

In the year 1868, when Mr. TILDEN was 
chairman of the Democratic State Commit- 
tee in New York, the following circular was 
sent into every county : 


The facts are as 


“ Rooms or Tus Democratic Stare Committe 


“ My pear Srr,—Please at once to communicate with 
some reliable person in three or four principal town» 
and in each city of your county, and tell him (expenses 
duly arranged for at this end) to telegraph to William 
M. Tweed, Tammany Hall, at the minute of closing the 
polls, not waiting for the count, such person's estimate 
of the vote. Let the telegraph be as follows: * This 
town will show a Democratic gain (or loss) over last 
year of —— (number).’ Or this one, if sufficiently 
certain: ‘This town will give a Republican (or Demo- 
cratic) majority of There is, of course, an im- 
portant object to be attained by a simultaneous trans- 
mission at the hour of closing the polls, but not longer 
waiting. Opportunity can be taken of the usual half- 
hour lull in telegraphic communication over lines be- 
fore accurate results begin to be declared, and before 
the Associated Press absor) the telegraph with returns 
and interfere with individual messages, and give or- 
ders to watch carefully the count. Very truly yours, 

“Samuvet J. Trrpen, Chairman.’ 


This was soon after published, and on the 
4th of November, 186¢, Mr. TiLvEN wrote to 
the Evening Post: 

“My attention has been called to an article in your 


journal of last evening containing a circular to which 


my name is appended. I hasten to assure you that 


you will not lose your reputation as critics by as#um- 
ing on interna! evidence, as you have correctly done, 
that no such paper was ever written, signed, issued, or 
authorized by me, or with any participation or know!l- 
edge on my part. 


I have read it for the first time in 
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your columns. But. 
had any such evil pur 


lave no reason to believe that it 
se a8 YOU suspect.” 

The frauds, whic’: Mr. TrLDEN had no rea- 
son to believe were .ontemplated, were nev- 
ertheless accomplished. Even Mr. MANTON 
MARBLE stated that he was personally cog- 
nizant of them, and they were exposed by a 
committee of Congress. It is almost in- 
credible, however, that when the fact of 
these frauds was established, when Mr. 
TILVEN’s theory of the good intention of 
the circular was disproved, and it was plain 
that his name had been forged for the most 
infamous purpose, he did not denounce the 
forgers, but remained perfectly silent. The 
next year Mr. GREELEY, in a letter in the 
Tribune, publicly called Mr. TILDEN to ac- 
count for this passive complicity in a great 
crime. But still he remained silent. Tweep 
and his gang went on plundering the city 
and controlling his party administration in 
the State, down to the exposure in 1871. 
But during all that time Mr. TILDEN not 
only did not publicly denounce them for the 
forgery of his name for a purpose which he 
could no longer doubt, not only did not 
publicly withdraw from co-operation with 
them, but sustained the nominations made 
by them for their own purposes, denounced 
the Republicans, and practically gave the 
whole weight of his name and standing to 
TWEED and his “ pals.” 

These are the facts in regard to the TweEep 
circular. Mr. TILDEN merely denied that he 
wrote the paper. But when its intention 
was made plain, he had nothing to say in 
condemnation of its authors, nor of its pur- 
pose, nor of their prostitution of his name. 
He doubtless thought that it “ would do no 
good,” and “hurt the party.” If precisely 
these things were true of Governor HAYEs, 
what would intelligent men think of him as 
a representative of “ reform ?”’ 


THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC 
NOMINATION. 

Tue New York Democrats have nominated 
Mr. Lucius Rosinson for Governor, in place 
of Mr. HORATIO SEYMOUR, who peremptor ily 
declined. Mr. ROBINSON was a Republican 
during the war, and is a gentleman of high 
character and official ability. But his nom- 
ination is not one which the party desired. 


Its true, instinctive, characteristic choice 
was Mr. Seymour, and while it will sup- 
port Mr. RoBLNson, there will be no enthu- 


His nomination, like that Mr. 
is a stroke of desperation. It 
necessary to persuade the country that the 
Democratic party is something else than it 
And in this instance the attempt is the 
more ludicrous because the party a fortnight 


Slusin. 
ADAMS, 


ol 


1s 


is. 


before had shown unmistakably precisely 
what it is. We know nothing in Mr. Ros- 
INSON’S course since he became a Democrat 
which shows that he would not be the faith- 
ful follower of the party policy, although as 
an old Republican his candidacy will doubt 
His 
nomination was the best thing the party 
But it 
is done too late for the purpose that it might 
have achieved. 


less be interpreted as one of reform. 


could do under the circumstances. 


PERSONAL. 


E. Pesutne Smita, well known among journal 
ists as formerly doing editorial work in Buffalo, 
subsequently Occupying a prominent position in 
the State Department at Washington, next as 
clerk of the Court of Appeals, and for six years 
past legal adviser of the Japanese Foreign Office, 
has just returned to this country. On taking 
leave of the Japane se authoritics he received 
marks of distinguished attention 

—The new president of Hobart College, Ge- 
neva, New York, Rev. Roper? G. HINSDALE, has 
for twelve years past been connected with Racive 
whither went | Princeton with 
special commendations from Professors ALEX- 
ANDER und GuyoT. He has been on the State 
Geviogical Survey as chemist and geologist, and 


Colleve, lit yin 


at the West has been principally relied on to 
make assay of ores and Loxicoloygical examina 
tions He is a yood classical schular, and thor 


oughly well posted in all the departments of 
English literature At Racine he has always 
been the most popular of the professors He 
is an excellent preacher, and will command the 
attention of the students, and is perfectly at 
home on that most important of all subjects at 
the present time—the relations between science 
and the Christian faith. His experieuce in teach 
ing, in raising funds for Racine, his earnest piety, 
loyalty vo the Clurch, and varied accomplish- 
ments, eminently tit him for the position of pres 
ident of Hobart in its present peculiar needs 

President GRANT has expressed his intention 
of making Washington his future residence. He 
says he feels more at home and more identified 
with it than with any other city. 

The King of Bavaria, who is now thirty-one 
years old, lives alone in the mountains, seldom 
travels, and never appears in public. On one 
occasion they illuminated Baireuth, and, after 
great entreaties, his Majesty was induced to drive 
through the town; but his carriage was closed, 
and the good-lumored people said they were 
much obliged to the carriage for showing itsell, 
for nobody saw the king 

A writer who has had access to hitherto 
untouched sources of information says that 
‘CHARLOTTE Bronte, when in her nineteenth 
year, was by no means the unattractive person 
she has been represented as being. There is a 
little caricature, sketched by herself, in which 
ail tue wuore awkward of her physical points are 
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ingeniously exaggerated. The prominent fore- 
head bulges out in an aggressive manner, sue- 
gestive of hydrocephalus; the nose, ‘ tip-tilted 
like the petal of a flower,’ and the mouth are 
made unnecessarily large, while the little figure 
is clumsy and ungainly. But though she could 
never pretend to beauty, she had redeeming 
features, her eyes, hair, and massive forehead all 
being attractive points.” 

—Mr. James T. Fie_ps sometimes reads a ser- 
mon on Sunday afternoon in the town-hall at 
Manchester, Massachusetts, prefacing it with a 
few remarks. Recently he read one of Ropert 
COLLYER’S sermons, observing “They say in 
the West that wherever you see a burr-oak, the 
land around is sure to be good. Mr. CoLLtyer 
has always seemed to me a sort of moral burr 
oak standing firm-set in the heart of a great and 
productive soil, for his people are rich in good 
works from year’s end to year’s end.” 

—The Prince of Montenegro is thirty-five years 
of age, six feet four inches in height, and is a 
knowledged to be the strongest and most mus- 
cular man in his dominions 

—Mr. Harnison Gray Oris has, in his new 
house in Boston, the most costly mantel-piece 
ever brought to this country It is of black 
oak, beautifully carved, and is four centuries old 

—The gentleman who gave anonymously to 
Harvard College $12,375 62 accompanied the 
gift with the following conditions: That his 
name is in no way to be mentioned while he is 
alive; the money to be invested in some safe 
manner, not in Western stocks; nine-tenths of 
the income to be used .or the ordinary expenses 
of the college, such as helping to pay the pro 
fessors’ salaries: the other tenth to be added 
continually to the principa,, to « 
changing Investunentes 
the original sum 

The personal appearance of Mr. WinttaAM 
BLACK, Whose charming novels have been pub 
lished by Harper & Broruens, is thus sketch 
ed: “*Mr. BLack looks a good deal like what he 
was when he started on his career—a ‘sub’ on a 
daily paper He is a dark, slender, young, al- 
most boyish-looking man, with a quick move 
ment, and dark eyes that look capable of very 
keen observation, though they 
somewhat by glasses, for, like 80 many literary 
men and journalists, he near-sighted. He 
leaves in a few days for Saratoga, and woes thenc: 
to Niagara, and probably to the Thousand Is! 
ands, or perhaps West. His route does not seem 
to be yet fully determined About October he 
will get round, by way of Philadelphia, to New 
York, and mak 
for home.” 
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Harriet HAWLEY now lives in Boston High 
lands, at the age of one hundred and three. Her 
father stood by the side of General WAkKEN 
when he fell. She never went to a theatre nor 


rode in a railroad cai 
—One of the foremost of the 
of England, the Saturday Review, 


critical journals 
says of the new 


Ear! of Beaconsfield: * His } we among orators 

|} and debaters is high, though perhaps not th 

| highest. Far inferior in eloquence to Mr. GLap 

| stone, he has for many years had no other ora 

|} torical competitor to fear, Mr. GLADSTONE was 
also incomparably better furnished with knowl 
edge of finance and of all branches of domesti 
administration; and as long as Lord PaLMex 
sTon lived, Mr. GLApsTONE’s marvelous igno 
rance of foreivn affairs was not liable to disclos 
ure, Mr, Disrae.i, though he often blunders in 
matters of detail, has never approached to the 
oddity of Mr. GLanpsTone’s uncertainty whether 
the kingdom of Pru still existed. A remark 
able quickness in discerning personal peculieri 
ties, and especially personal weakne ‘, was in 
Mr. Diskak.i’s case concentrated on that vark 
ty of human nature which is to be found in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Disnarit has often 
been subject to detraction from members of his 
own party, but he has always been comparative 
ly popular with his opponent Mr. Burout, 
who has since become less tolerant, declared not 
many years since that Mr. Disrag.i towered by 
the head and shoulders above his party.”’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tur Maine State election, held on the 11th inet 
resulted in a sweeping victory for the Kepublicar 
who carried the Governorship by nearly 16,00 ites 
Last year the Republicans had a ma y of 2 t 


year before, 12,137 und in 187%, 17,216 











also, 121 State Kepresentatives (and perhaps two « 
ers), and twenty-nine out of thirty-one Senators 

In the Vermont election for Congresemen, Charles 
H. Joyce (Republican) was elected by a majority of 
7458, and George W. Lendee (Republican) by a major 
ity of 6157. 

The New York Democrats h 
at Saratoga, on the 13th, and nominat 
son, Controller of the State, tor Gove dal 
withdrew from the Electoral ticket in behalf of ex- 
Governor Seymour, who wae restored TT Marylaod 
Democratic Convention met at Baltimore, on the 18th, 
and nominated electors The Connecticut Greenbach 

Convention met in New Haven, on the 12th, and nom 

inated Cha Atwater for Governor, and Francis 
Gillette for Lieutenant-Governor The Delaware Ke 
yublicans met in Dover, on the 4th, and nominated a 
tepresentative to Congress and three electors Ben 
jamin F. Butler was nominated, on the 15th, for Con- 
gress from the seventh Masea setts dist t 

State Senat James W. Booth, of New York, died 

| at Nyack-on-t Hudson, on t sth inet., awed fifty 

four years. Robert Barnw Khett, Sen., died in St 
James Parish, Louisiana, on the l4th, at the age of 
seventy-five Ex-Governor Henry A. Wiee, of Virgin 
ja, died in Richmond, on the 12tl nl seventieth 


year 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





A Pants telegram to the London Daily News gaye 
“The proposed elevation, at the Pope's wish, of Fa 
ther Beckx, General of the Jesuits, to a cardinalate, is 
a great event in the Catholic world Father Beckx is 
the future candidate of the ultramontane party tor t! 
papacy. His election would tend to accelerate t Old 
Catholic movement in Central Eu ,and could not 
fail—should the republic go on prospering--to sever 


Church and state in France 


The former independence of the Polish administra- 
tive authorities has been entirely abolished by Kussia, 
and the office of Secretary of State tor Poland is to lx 


suppressed. 


A Constantinople telegram says that Blacque Bey's 
report admits that the atrocities in Bulgaria were i 
describably horrible. A number of Turkish officers 


implicated in these outrages have been arrested, and 
sent under guard to Constantinople 

An inquiry has been ordered into the conduct of the 
Sub-Prefect of Port Mahon, against whom complaints 
have been made charging him with acte of religious 
intolerance. He will be prosec uted, «hould it prove he 
| bas violated the religious toleration clause of the Con- 
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THE BATTLE OF HARLEM 
HEIGHTS. 

Tue 16th of this month was the centennial 
anniversary of the battle of Harlem Heights. 
After the retreat from Long Island, on the 29th 
of August, General WasnuinoTon, unable to oppose 
the landing of the British on Manhattan Island, 
concentrated his forces on the high grounds north 
of Manhattanville, and as far as Kingsbridge, 
with outposts on the plains of Harlem. The 
British were posted between the patriots and the 
city, their right on East Eighty-ninth Street, and 
the left near Bloomingdale, on the Hudson, with 
pickets thrown out from M‘Gowan’s Pass, along 
the high ground west of Eighth Avenue, to Man- 
hattanville. 

This was the situation on the 16th of Septem- 
ber when, in the early morning, a large body of 
light infantry was advanced against an outpost 
held by the Connecticut Rangers, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kno.ton and opened fire at 
fifty yards. This was gallantly returned, and the 
little picket slowly retired, the enemy following 
till within sight of the American main body, post- 
ed on the heights near what is now the property 
ef the brothers of the Christian schools. By a 
demonstration in front the enemy were kept en- 
gaged, while two parties—one by way of the Hud- 
son River, under Major Lerrcn, the other under 
cover of the trees along the banks of a creek, 
now filled up, called Maretje Davits Vly, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kxouroyx—took up positions 
on his flanks. 

The feint succeeded. The enemy advanced to 
the margin of the “ Vly,” from which they were 
soon driven to a position behind a fence near the 
present intersection of Tenth Avenue and One- 
Hundred-and-Twenty-first Street. With the as- 
sistance of two field - pieces they were routed 
again, and fell back to a buckwheat field, where 
the Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum now is. Here 
the action was hotly contested for two hours, till 
the enemy were again driven to an orchard be- 
tween Ninth and Tenth avenues, on One-Hundred- 
and-Fourteenth Street, from whence, after a short 
resistance, they retired to a hollow between Eighth 
and Ninth avenues, and finally up hill to a place 
near the intersection of One-Hundred-and-Ninth 
Street and Eighth Avenue. Here, supported by 
reserves, the enemy were content to be let alone, 
and the fight was over 

On the American side Lieutenant-Colonel Knot- 
TON and 16 privates were killed, and Major Lerrcu 
and a few privates wounded. 

The British loss was: of the light infantry, ‘70 
killed and 210 wounded; of the Forty-second 
Highlanders, a sergeant and 3 privates killed, 2 
captains, an ensign, 3 sergeants, a piper, 2 drum- 
mers, and 47 privates wounded; and of the Ger- 
man Chasseurs, an officer and 7 men wounded— 
a total of 74 killed and 274 wounded. 

The picture on page 792 vividly represents the 
battle at the point where the Americans outflank- 
ed the British position behind the stone wall. 


Weavers and Weft: 


OR, 
“LOVE THAT HATH US IN HIS NET.” 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtnor or “Lavy Avprey’s Srorrt,” “A Strance 
Worty,” ““Deap Men's Suoes,” eT0., ETO. 
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CHAPTER VL. 

“ ARISE, BLACK VENGEANCE, FROM THY HOLLOW 

CELL.” 


Tue summer had melted into autumn, the Lon- 
don season was over, end the Clanyardes had left 
their furnished house in Eaton Place, which the 
Viscount had taken for the season, to return to 
Marchbrook, where Gilbert Sinclair was to follow 
them as a visitor. He had proposed for Con- 
stance, and had been aeccepted—with much in- 
ward rejoicing on the part of the lady’s father ; 
with a strange conflict of feeling in the mind of 
the lady herself. Did she love the man she had 
promised tomarry? Well,no; there was no such 
feeling as love for Gilbert Sinclair in her mind. 
She thought him tolerably good-looking and not 
exactly disagreeable, and it had been impressed 
upon her that he was one of the richest men in 
England—a man who cculd bestow upon her ev- 
ery thing which a well-bred young lady must, by 
nature and education, desire. The bitter pinch 
of poverty had been severely felt at Marchbrook, 
and the Clanyarde girls had been taught, in an 
indirect kind of way, that they were bound to 
contribute to the restoration of the family for- 
tunes by judicious marriages. The two elder 
girls, Adela and Margaret, had married well—one 
Sir Henry Elrington, a Sussex baronet, with a 
very nice place and a comfortable income, the 
other a rich East Indian merchant, considerably 
past middle age. But the fortunes of Sir Henry, 
and Mr. Campion, the merchant, were as nothing 
compared with the wealth of Gilbert Sinclair ; 
and Lord Clanyarde told his daughter Constance 
that she would put her sisters to shame by the 
brilliancy of her marriage. He flew into a terri- 
ble passion when she at first expressed herself 
disinclined to accept Mr. Sinclair's offer, and ask- 
ed her how she dared to fly in the face of Provi- 
dence, by refusing such a splendid destiny. What, 
in Heaven’s name, did she expect, a girlayithout a 
sixpence of her own, and with nothing but her 
pretty face and aristocratic lineage to recommend 
her? He sent his wife to talk to her, and Lady 
Clanyarde, who was a very meek person, and 
livea in a state of perpetual subservience to her 
husband, held forth dolefully to her daughter for 
upward of an hour upon the foolishness and in- 
gratitude of her course. Then came the two 





married sisters with more lecturing and persua- 
sion, and at last the girl gave way, fairly tired 
out, and scolded into a kind of desponding sub- 
mission. 

So Gilbert Sinclair came one morning to Eaton 
Place, and finding Miss Clanyarde alone in the 
drawing-room, made her a solemn offer of his 
heart and hand. He had asked her to be his 
wife before this, and she had put him off with an 
answer that was almost a refusal. Then had 
come the scolding and lecturing, and she had 
been schooled into resignation to a fate that 
seemed to her irresistible. She told her suitor 
that she did not love him—that if she accepted 
him it would be in deference to her father’s 
wishes, and that she could give him nothing bet- 
ter than duty and gratitude in return for the af- 
fection he was so good as to entertain for her. 
This was enough for Gilbert, who was bent on 
winning her for his wife, in a headstrong, reck- 
less spirit that made no count of the cost. But 
as Miss Clanyarde sat by-and-by with her hand 
in his, and listened to his protestations of affec- 
tion, there rose before her the vision of a face 
that was not Gilbert Sinclair’s—a darkly splen- 
did face, that had looked upon her with such un- 
utterable love one summer day in the shadowy 
Kentish lane ; and she wished that Cyprian Dave- 
nant had carried her off to some strange, desolate 
land, in-which they might have lived and died 
together. 

“What will he think of me when he hears 
that I have sold myself to this man for the sake 
of his fortune!’ she asked herself, and then she 
looked up at Gilbert’s face and wondered wheth- 
er she could ever teach herself to love him, or to 
be grateful to him for his love. 

All this had happened within a week of Gil- 
bert’s final interview with Mrs. Walsingham, and 
in a very short time the fact of Mr. Sinclair’s en- 
gagement to Miss Clanyarde was pretty well 
known to all that gentleman’s friends and ac- 
quaintance. He was very proud of carrying off 
a girl whose beauty had made a considerable sen- 
sation in the two past seasons, and he talked of 
his matrimonial projects in a swaggering, boast- 
ful way that was eminently distasteful to some 
of his acquaintance. Men who were familiar 
with Mr. Sinclair’s antecedents shrugged their 
shoulders ominously when his marriage was dis- 
cussed, and augured ill for the future happiness 
of Miss Clanyarde. 

James Wyatt was one of the first to congratu- 
late him upon his betrothal. 

“ Yes,” answered Gilbert, “she’s a lovely girl, 
isn’t she? and, of course, I’m very proud of her 
affection. It’s to be a regular love match, you 
know. Iwouldn’t marry the handsomest woman 
in the world if I were not secure on that point. 
I don’t say the father hasn’t an eye to my for- 
tune. He's a thorough man of the world, and, of 


‘course, fully alive to that kind of thing. But 


Constance is superior to any such consideration. 
[f I didn’t believe that, I wouldn’t be such a fool 
as to stake my happiness on the venture.” 

“T scarcely fancied you would look at matters 
from such a sentimental point of view,” said Mr. 
Wyatt, thoughtfully, “especially as this is by no 
means your first love.” 

“It is the first love worth speaking of,” an- 
swered the other. “I never knew what it was 
te be passionately in love till I met Constance 
Clanyarde.” 

“Not with Mrs. Walsingham ?” 

“No, Jim. Idid care for her a good deal once 
upon a time, but never as I care for Constance. 
I think if that girl were to play me false I should 
kill myself. By-the-way, I’m sure you know more 
about Sir Cyprian Davenant than you were in- 
clinea to confess the other night. I fancy there 
was some kind of love affair—some youthful 
flirtation — between him and Constance. You 
might as weli tell me every thing you know 
about it.” 

“T know nothing about Miss Clanyarde, and I 
can tell you nothing about Davenant. He and I 
are old friends, and I am too fully in his confi- 
dence to talk of his sentiments or his affairs.” 

“What a confounded prig you are, Wyatt! 
But you can’t deny that Davenant was in love 
with Constance. I don’t believe she has ever 
cared a straw for him, however; and if he should 
live to come back to Engiand, I shall take good 
care he never darkens my doors. How about 
that place of his, by-the-bye? Is it in the 
market ?” 

“Yes; I have received Sir Cyprian’s instruc- 
tions to sell whenever I see a favorable opportu- 
nity. He won’t profit much by the sale, poor 
fellow, for it is mortgaged up to the hilt.” 

“T'll look at the place while at Marchbrook, 
and if I like it I may make you an offer. We 
shall want something nearer town than the place 
my father built in the north, but I shall not give 
up that, either.” 

“You can afford a couple of country-seats, and 
you wiil have a house in town, of course ?” 

“Yes, I have been thinking of Park Lane, but 
it is so difficult to get any thing there. I’ve told 
the agents whet I want, however, and I dare say 
they'll find something before long.” 

“When are you to be married ?” 

“ Not later than October, I hope. There is not 
the shadow of a reason for delay.” 

At Marchbrook every thing went pleasantly 
enough with the plighted lovers. Lord Clan- 
yarde had filled the house with company, and his 
youngest daughter had very little time for reflec- 
tion or regret upon the subject of her approach- 
ing marriage. Every body congratulated her 
upon her conquest, and praised Gilbert Sinclair 
with such a show of enthusiasm that she began 
to think he must be worthy of a warmer regard 
than she was yet able to feel for him. She told 
herself that in common gratitude she was bound 
to return his affection, and she tried her utmost 
to please him by a ready submission to all his 
wishes; but the long drives and rides, in which 
they were always side by side, were very weari- 
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some to her, nor could his gayest talk of the fu- 
ture, the houses, the yacht, the carriages and 
horses that were to be hers, inspire her with any 
expectation of happiness. 

They rode over to Davenant with Lord Clan- 
yarde one morning, and explored the old house, 
Gilbert looking at every thing in a business-like 
spirit, which jarred a little upon Constance, re- 
membering that luckless exile who had loved the 
place so well. Her lover consulted her about the 
disposition of the rooms, the colors of the new 
draperies, and the style of the furniture. 

“ We'll get rid of the gloomy old tapestries and 
have every thing modern and bright,” he said; 
but Lord Clanyarde pleaded hard for the preser- 
vation of the tapestry on the principal floor, 
which was very fine and in excellent condition. 

“Oh, very well,” answered Gilbert, carelessly. 
“In that case we'll keep the tapestry. I sup- 
pose the best plan will be to get some first-class 
London man to furnish the house. Those fel- 
lows always have good taste. But of course he 
must defer to you in all matters, Constance.” 
“You are very good,” she returned, listlessly. 
sut I don’t think there will be any necessity 
for my interference.” 

“Don’t say that, Constance. That looks as if 
you were not interested in the subject,” Gilbert 
said, with rather a discontented air. 

The listlessness of manner which his betrothed 
so often displayed was by no means pleasing to 
him. There was a disagreeable suspicion grow- 
ing in his mind that Miss Clanyarde’s heart had 
not quite gone with her acceptance of his offer, 
that family influences had something to do with 
her consent to become his wife. He was not the 
less resolved on this account to hold her to her 
promise ; but his selfish, tyrannical nature resent- 
ed her coldness, and he was determined that the 
balance should be adjusted between them in the 
future. 

“ Perhaps you don’t like this place, Constance,” 
he said, presently, after watching her thoughtful 
face for some minutes in silence. 

“Oh yes, Gilbert, I am very fond of Davenant. 
I have known it all my life, you know.” 

“Then I wish you'd look a little more cheer- 
ful about my intended purchase. I thought it 
would please you to have a country-house so near 
your own family.” 

“ And it does please her very much, I am sure, 
Sinclair,” said Lord Clanyarde, with a stealthy 
frown at his daughter. “She can’t fail to appre- 
ciate the kindness and delicacy of your choice.” 

“ Papa is quite right, Gilbert,” added Constance. 
“T should be very ungrateful if I were not pleased 
with your kindness.” 

After this she tried her utmost to sustain an 
appearance of interest in the discussion of furni- 
ture and decorations; but every now and then 
she found her mind wandering away to the ban- 
ished owner of those rooms, and she wished that 
Gilbert Sinclair had chosen any other habitation 
upon this earth for her future home. 

October came, and with it the inevitable day 
which was to witness one more perjury from the 
lips of a bride. The wedding took place at the 
little village church near Marchbrook, and was 
altogether a very brilliant affair, attended by all 
the relatives of the Clanyarde family, who were 
numerous, and by a great many acquaintances of 
bride and bridegroom. Notable among the friends 
of the latter was James Wyatt, the solicitor who 
had been employed in the drawing up of the 
marriage settlement, which was a most liberal 
one, and highly satisfactory to Viscount Clan- 
yarde. Mr. Wyatt made himself excessively 
agreeable at the breakfast, and was amazingly 
popular among the bride-maids. He did not 
long avail himself of the Marchbrook hospitali- 
ties, but went quietly back to town by rail almost 
immediately after the departure of the newly 
married couple on their honey-moon trip to the 
south of France. He had an engagement in Half- 
Moon Street that evening at eight o’clock. 

The neighboring clocks were striking the hour 
as he knocked at the door. Mrs. Walsingham 
was quite alone in the drawing-room, and looked 
unusually pale in the light of the lamps. The 
solicitor shook his head reproachfully as he press- 
ed her hand. 

“This is very sad,” he murmured, in a semi-pa- 
ternal manner. “ You have been worrying your- 
self all day long, I know. You are as pale as a 
ghost.” 

“T am a little tired, that is all.” 

“You have been out to-day? You told me you 
should not stir from the house.” 

“TI changed my mind at the last moment. 
Any thing was better than staying at home keep- 
ing the day like a black fast. Besides, I wanted 
to see how Gilbert and his bride would look at 
the altar.” 

“You have been down to Kent ?” 

“Yes: L was behind the curtains of the organ- 
loft. The business was easily managed by means 
of a sovereign to the clerk. i wore my plainest 
dress and a thick veil, so there was very little 
risk of detection.” 

“ What folly!” exclaimed Wyatt. 

“Yes, it was great folly, no doubt, but it is 
the nature of women to be foolish. And now tell 
me all about the wedding. Did Gilbert look very 
happy?” 

“He looked like a man who has got his own 
way, and who cares very little what price he has 
paid, or may have to pay, for the getting it.” 

“ And do you think he will be happy ?” 

“Not if his happiness depends upon the love 
of his wife.” 

“Then you don't think she loves him?” 

“T am sure she does not. I made a study of 
her face during the ceremony and afterward ; 
and if ever a woman sold herself, or was sold by 
her people, this woman is guilty of such a bar- 
gain.” 

“ Perhaps you say this to please me,” said Clara, 
doubtfully. 

“I do not, Mrs. Walsingham. I am convinced 
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that this affair has been brought about by Lord 
Clanyarde’s necessities, and not the young lady’s 
choice. But I doubt whether this will make 
much difference to Gilbert in the long-run. He 
is not a man of fine feelings, you know, and I 
think he will be satisfied with the fact of having 
won the woman he wanted to marry. I should 
fancy matters would go smoothly enough with 
him so long as he sees no cause for jealousy. 
He would be rather an ugly cestomer if he took 
it into his head to be jealous.” 

“And you think his life will go smoothly,” 
said Clara, “ and that he will go on to the end un- 
punished for his perfidy to me ?” 

“ What good would his punishment be to you?” 

“It would be all the world to me.” 

“ And if I could bring about the retribution 
you desire, if it were in my power to avenge your 
wrongs, what reward would you give me?” 

She hesitated for a moment, knowing there was 
only one reward he was likely to claim from her. 

“If you were a poor man, I would offer you 
two-thirds of my fortune,” she said. 

“But you know that I am not a poorman. If 
I can come to you some day, and tell you that 
Gilbert Sinclair and his wife are parted forever, 
will you accept me for your husband ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, suddenly: “break the 
knot between those two—let me be assured that 
he has lost the woman for whose sake he jilted me, 
and [ will refuse you nothing.” 

“Consider it done. There is nothing in the 
world I would not achieve to win you for my 
wife.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


WHY THE FOREIGN CHURCH 
SUPPORTS MR. TILDEN. 

In tracing the history of the ultramontane or 
Roman Catholic preponderance in New York, we 
have seen that it began with the great immigra- 
tion that followed the Irish famine of 1847; that 
very soon the control of the city fell into the 
hands of a class of voters who were ruled by the 
foreign priests ; that Democracy in New York re- 
lies chiefly for its support upon the Roman Cath- 
olie vote; that as early as 1860 the Tammany 
leaders, by the aid of this class of our population, 
had become the absolute masters of the city; 
that the rebellion shook for a moment their 
ascendency; that they recovered it again in 1866; 
and that already in that year Mr. Trpen and his 
associates had made use of their unbounded op- 
portunities to control the policy of their party in 
every section of the Union. We have thus the 
singular spectacle presented to us of the Roman 
Catholic rulers and voters of a single city aiming 
to decide the fate of freedom in the New World. 
To New York the whole Democratic faction turns 
for its chief strength and inspiration. New York 
has supplied for twenty years the money that 
feeds the Democratic treasury. The immense 
ultramontane majority of New York, swelled by 
fraud, bribery, and the private arts of political 
corruption, has alone kept alive the pro-slavery 
Democracy. The papal priests in every part of 
the country repeat the lessons they receive from 
New York. Abject slaves of the New York ca- 
marilla, the papal editors of Boston or Cincinnati 
are the bitterest enemies of republicanism and 
progress. Said the Catholic Telegraph recently— 
August 3, 1876—“ The remorseless policy of the 
Republican party,” not the rebellion, “has for 
years had a tendency to make the rich richer,” ete. 
“The extravagance, corruption, and system of 
misgovernment of Republicans” has, it asserts, 
“impoverished the country.” “ Protestantism,” 
it cries, August 17, “has filehed in the past 
and will filch in the future” from “ Catholic and 
unbeliever.” There are no more active Demo- 
cratic canvassers than the papal editors in all 
sections of the Union. The whole Papal Church 
has become bound together in a compact political 
organization. For twenty years it has led the 
Democratic party. In the unscrupulous activity 
of Mr. TrLpeEn it has found its most appropriate 
representative. 

In 1866 Mr. TiLpen became the chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee, and he held that 
position until 1874. It has been one of great 
power, of almost unequaled authority, within the 
party. To Mr. Titpen more than any one else 
has belonged the responsibility of all its acts 
during that period. For eight years he was the 
managing agent of the papal Democracy of New 
York, and it is at this time that the man whom 
the Roman Catholics have elected Governor of 
the State, and whom they would now make Pres- 
ident of the Union, was associated with a series 
of transactions that must have driven any one 
else, in remorse and shame, an exile from socie- 
ty. For three years longer Mr. TitpEN was the 
companion and the adviser of the criminals who 
ruled New York. As chairman of the Democrat- 
ic Committee, he had lebored in 1868 to renew 
their power. Conscious, as he must have been, 
that they were corrupt and wicked beyond con- 
ception, he yet met with them in counsel, con- 
trolled the Democratic party in their interest, lent 
them the aid of his apparent respectability, won 
for them the election. It was gained by fraud; 
it was one of the shameful but most appropriate 
acts of the papal faction. The State and the 
city of New York were reduced to obey the crim- 
inals with whom Mr. TiLpENn was closely united, 
and for whom the Roman Catholic Church alone 
had found a sanctuary. Shocked at the scene of 
political corruption, Horace GreeLey in 1868 
cried out to Mr. Titpey, “ And you, not merely 
by silence, but by positive assumption, have cov- 
ered these frauds with the mantle of your re- 
spectability.” But no shame, no remorse, touched 
the breast of this rare candidate for the Presiden- 
cy. He gave over the city of New York to the 
control of his vicious associates. He was proba- 
bly already powerless in the hands of their un- 
sparing supporters. It is quite probable that 
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long before 1868 Mr. Ticpen had become an un- 
resisting instrument in the hands of the papal 
faction; that his fears, no less than his hopes, had 
bound him forever to their side. 

It has been the common policy of the Roman 
Catholic Church in history to employ as its in- 
struments men of unscrupulous or feeble charac- 
ters, to raise them to power, cover them with 
honors and emoluments, hide their vices under 
a veil of wealth and eminent official station, and 
plunder the community by their aid, produce rev- 
olution, excite internal war. It was thus that 
the Jesuits in 1847 brought bloodshed and dis- 
order into the Swiss confederacy. “ The Jesuits,” 
says the historian Grore, “ were determined upon 
war.”* The corrupt officials of Lovis NaPpo.gon’s 
court were tolerated and employed by the priests. 
A violent Roman Catholic faction is laboring in 
France by all its sometimes puerile and sometimes 
cruel arts to destroy the republic. It tempts wom- 
en, it preys upon feeble men. Its agents are often 
duelists, gamblers, profligates. In Italy an An- 
TONELLI, cruel, corrupt, full of crafty activity, was 
raised to great wealth and absolute authority in 
the Papal Church. He obeys the Jesuits and 
governs the Vatican. In our new country, so 
long Protestant and unsectarian, we have only 
recently seen among us a religious faction, raised 
to great power, plundering our cities, corrupting 
our public men; we could scarcely believe that 
the perils of Continental Europe had fallen upon 
ourselves. The people of the city of New York 
perhaps even now but imperfectly understand 
that they have suffered for their blindness, and 
that the rule of an ultramontane faction among 
them has been slowly perfected by all the arts of 
Rome or Paris; they have felt its severity, have 
paid its enormous peculations, suffered from its 
misgovernment, and have yet been unwilling to 
recognize in their persecutor the frowning linea- 
ments of a hostile creed. Money and power have 
been the chief aims of the Papal Church and the 
ultramontanes since HitpEBrRanpD. In 1868 they 
had won both by a shameful election in New 
York. The criminals they had put in office, 
desperate, hopeless save in the protection of 
“the Church,” still sanguine of political suc- 
cess, confident in their Southern allies, began 
now a series of frauds to which all the past 
seemed innocent, and to which all other public 
robberies were poor and faint. What waste, 
what open plunder, what wild and reckless jol- 
lity, defiant license, despotic and terrible oppres- 
sion! Yet on all this Mr. Ticpen looked for three 
long years with a sort of feeble astonishment, “I 
had no quarrel with them,” he said in his testi- 
mony; “I knew nothing of their guilt.” He was 
like a man dazed by some sudden horror. When 
every one else knew of the public robberies, he 
alone turned away his eyes. One can almost pity 
the condition of this astute man of the world when 
he found that he had been tempted by political 
ambition into joining a band of robbers. But 
“the Church” which, through its confessional, 
must have held in its memory every secret of 
the conspiracy, for three long years, like Mr. T1t- 
DEN, looked silently upon the scene of profligacy 
and plunder, and year after year sent its obedient 
host to vote steadily for the criminal rulers. 

The Roman Catholic victory over New York in 
1868 which Mr. Titpen had so ardently desired 
will always be looked upon as the chief calamity 
that has ever befallen our city—perhaps a source 
of endless peril to the country. Then began that 
immense accumulation of fraudulent debt which 
our citizens have so honorably assumed or paid ; 
of moneys squandered with so wild a prodigality 
that it is even now scarcely possible to trace them 
in their course or to discover for what purpose 
or in what way they were expended. An impene- 
trable veil has been drawn over the whole period. 
Within three years ninety millions were added to 
the city debt. Of this amount a large proportion 
was seized upon by the conspirators. But so well 
have the secrets of the Ring been preserved that 
no one has told who were the chief recipients of 
their presents and bribes, what active agents were 
hired, who fell before temptation, what respecta- 
ble names must be tainted by future revelations, 
how much “the Church” received in gifts from 
its trembling vassals, what great sums were ex- 
pended by the Democratic committee over which 
Mr. Titpen presided, or how much of the stolen 
money of the city was lavished upon Democratic 
politicians in the West or in fostering the disor- 
ders of the South. We only know that the Ro- 
man Catholic rulers for three years were in pos- 
session of resources almost limitless, and that 
they employed them in advocating measures de- 
structive to the peace and honor of the nation. 
We can not study this period too carefully, since 
it indicates what must be every where the result 
of Roman Catholic rule; and it is safe to say that 
no three years ever passed over New York so full 
of shame and public degradation. The year of 
riot was less hurtful, the cost of the war a trifle, 
compared to the ruin they inflicted. During all 
that strange rule of criminals the moments pass- 
ed heavily for honest men. The industrious and 
the frugal saw their poor earnings snatched from 
them by profligates and outlaws ; the government 
installed by Mr. Tr.pen was enforced by his zeal 


* Of the interference of the ultramontane Roman 
Catholics in the Swiss secession of 1847, Mr. Grorg, 
the historian, wrote in his recently published letters: 
“When a band of men (like the Jesuits) confederate 
for the express ~~ of making religion an instru- 
ment of political power, they become most proper sub- 
jects for interference, restraint, or expulsion on the 
part of the magistrate.” The experience of the Swiss 
may be a lesson to onr own republic. “ The powerfal 
organization of the Catholic Church,” he says, “ per- 
vading as it does so large a portion of the country, and 
applied, as it has been, systematically to convert polit- 
ical questions into religious, is, in truth, a much etron- 
ger restraint on cantonal sovereignty than the feeble 
powers exercised by the Diet.” The ultramontanes, it 
seems, excited a secession in the Swiss republic , and 
have never ceased to labor for ite destruction. What 
Protestant or non-sectarian Democrat, what German, 
Englishman, American, in any section of the Union, 
can vote with the Roman Catholic Democracy of New 
York? 
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in successive elections; he always guided the 
Roman Catholic Democracy, and succeeded in 
suppressing the murmurs of the outraged city. 
It was a period of intense demoralization. A 
Fisk flashed and flaunted his plunder before 
men’s eyes, assisted at Democratic meetings, lent 
all his aid to Tr.pen and his associates, and fell 
not too soon before the rival's bullet. Riot and 
license startled our impoverished citizens ; scenes 
not unfamiliar to European capitals began to dis- 
play themselves in New York. Our young men 
were insnared by infamous examples; our new 
generation seemed about to fal! into utter degra- 
dation by the arts of Mr. Ti.pen’s companions, 
Vice reigned in all our public offices Eve n repu- 
table men thought themselves obliged to assent to 
the society of the infamous. From 1868 to 1871 
the Roman Catholic Democracy ruled the Demo- 
cratic press with such stringency that not a mur- 
mur nor a word of complaint or warhing was 
heard. Their terrible secrets were kept by the 
Democrats with unflinching fidelity. The con- 
spirators still placed their hope of immunity in 
the papal majority and Mr. Ticpen and Mr. Sey- 
MOUR, 

But one circumstance had defeated all their 
projects. In 1867, elated by the apparent decay 
of Republicanism in Pennsylvania and several 
other States, they fancied that a reaction was set- 
ting in against the tide of progress. Mr. TrLpEen 
and his peculiar associates had met at Tammany 
Hall to rejoice together over their unexpected 
victories. The meeting was full of unbounded 
exultation. The public thieves almost felt their 
restless terrors stilled in a perfect victory ; and 
when New York gave its unprecedented Demo- 
cratic majority in November, they had plainly 
hoped to goverh the Union by the aid of the dis 
affected South. They renewed their assaults upon 
colored suffrage, reconstruction, and all the Re- 
publican measures. New York was almost a new 
centre of rebellion. The Democratic papers were 
full of strange forebodings. Public ruin and na- 
tional disaster seemed to them almost inevitable. 
What dark or desperate projects were then agi- 
tated by the Democratic leaders no one has told. 
But, happily for the nation, Mr. Ticpen and his 
conspirators met with so complete and total an 
overthrow throughout the country in 1868 as dis 
turbed even their supremacy in New York. Near- 
ly all the Union had joined in the election of Gen 
eral GRANT; a united nation once more opposed it- 
self to the papal majority of the metropolis. 
hope of redress still remained for its suffering 
people ; the national government might yet afford 
them protection from their foreign plunderers, and 
the aggressions of the priests be stayed by exter 
nal aid. Meanwhile the Papal Church exacted 
from Mr. Ticpen and his associates its share of 
the public spoil. From 1868 to 1871 its open gains 
were enormous, It received for its Protectory 
$200,000 a year; for its system of Roman Catho- 
lic schools nearly as much more; for its Found- 
ling Asylum large donations, amounting to nearly 
$400,000; for an endless series of charitable (?) 
institutions sums that have never yet been reck- 
oned. Besides these, its private gifts from the 
guilty public officials were no doubt great. And 
over all these lavish endowments of a foreign 
sect Mr. Titpen presided without a remonstrance 
ora murmur. He had linked himself with pub- 
lie robbers ; how could he venture to offend “ the 
Church ?”’ 

Such is the man whom the papal Democracy 
of New York made Governor of the State; such 
is the candidate for the Presidency who relies 
for success upon the “solid, unbroken Catholic 
vote.” EvGcene Lawrence. 
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Calendar. 


OCTOBER, 1876. 


Sunday, 1,—Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 8.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 15.—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Wednesday, 18.—St. Luke. 

Sunday, 2%.—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Saturday, 28.—SS. Simon and Jude. 

Sunday, 29.—Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 
NOVEMBER. 

Wednesday, 1.—All-Sainta, 

Sunday, 5.—Twenty-firet Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 12.—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 19.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 26.—Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 

Thureday, 30.—St. Andrew. 





Mr. Moopy, who is spending the month of 
September in Brattleborough, Vermont, opens 
his meetings in Chicago on the Ist of October 
Extensive preparations have been made by the 
pastors of that city to aid him. Select members 
of the churches are trained to serve as helpers 
The building which has been provided for Mr 
Moopy’s use is nearly completed. It stands di 
rectly opposite the wholesale store of J. V. Far 
WELL& Co. The training meetings for Christian 
workers will be held on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings until October 1. Each meeting will 


be devoted to the consideration of a specific 
topic. It has been recommended that Thurs 
day, September 28, be observed in Chicago as a 
day of fasting and prayer. 

The Unitarian General Conference, which 


meets every two years, began its session at Sar 
atoga September 15. E. R. Hoan, of Massachu 
setts, was chosen president, and six vice-pres 
idents, among whom were Grorce WILLIAM 
Curtis, D. L. SHorey, of Chicago, and Seru 
PapELForD, of Rhode Island. Pledges exceed 
ing $10,000 were made on the 
in building a church in the city o 
The prese nt Unitarian National Conference is 
the seventh held. The first met in New York 
April, 1865; the second in Syracuse, 1866; th 
third in New York, 1868; the fourth in New 
York, 1870; the fifth in Boston, 1872; the sixth 
in Saratoga, 1874. It is an advisory, not a legis 


lative, body, and consists of three delegates from 
each church, one of them being the vastor. The 
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Unitarian Year-Book for 1876 does not show the 
number of church members, but gives a list of 
400 ministers and 362 churches. 


The Spanish government has ordered the re- 
moval from native and foreign Protestant chap 
els, Bible societies, and schools, of all external 
signs, placards, and inscriptions indicating their 
objects. This is strictly in accordance with the 
provisions of the present Spanish Constitution, 
which permits the private but forbids the public 
exercise of every non-Catholic form of worship. 
rhe provision as it stands is illiberal enough, 
but even that Pope Pivs tried with his utmost 
strength to have abrogated. The cable reports 
that the Spanish ministry have notified “ the 
provincial authorities that while the Constitu 
tion forbids manifestations offensive to the Cath 
lie religion, proper respect for the inviolability 
of Protestant churches and cemeteries must be 
enforeed.”’ 





The Presbyterian pioneers of Western Penn 
sylvania were worthily commemorated at the 
reunion held in Shirl’s Grove, near the borough 
of Washington, on August 31. According to 
the Pittsburg Commercial, the number of per 
sons present was not less than 7000. The Rev 
Dr. STocKTOon, the oldest member of the Wash 
ington Presbytery, was one of the speakers, and 
gave many interesting reminiscences of the old 
heroes who planted Christianity and civilization 
west of the Alleghanies. 

Tent meetings are adopted in the Old World, 
and are as much frequented there as in the Unit 
ed States “The United Evange listic Services 
Committee” of Dublin recently pitched a tent 
150 feet by 30 in length and breadth in one 
of the neglected districts of the city, known as 
the “ Liberties.””, When it was opened, on July 
31, it was found to be too small for the crowd 
that came. The people, who were from the 
poorer classes, were orderly and attentive. 

The question of authority to license women 
to preach in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has been much discussed for the several past 
Licenses have been given, and one at 
least of the female preachers has become well 
known throughout the country. At the recent 
session of the Detroit Annual Conference, Bishop 
E. R. Ames held that the “ Discipline contains no 
provision on the subject, and that, without ex 
press authority’’ of the General Conference, such 
license can not be granted 


years 


The circular explanatory of the “‘ Vatican Ex- 
position,”’ which is to commemorate the com- 
pletion of the fiftieth year of the episcopate of 
Pope Prus LX., has at length been issued from 
Rome. It is not quite so barefaced as the pro- 
posal sent out a few months ago by the Young 
Men’s Association of Italy, and which was re- 
corded in this Intelligence. It invites the faith- 
ful all over the world to “concur in sending 
such presents or offerings to the Holy Father as 
will be acceptable to him.’ A deputation is 
asked for from each people as the bearer of its 
gifts. ‘Perfect liberty is left to each country 
as to the choice of the presents or offering in 
money it prefers sending to his Holiness as a 
testimonial of its love and unalterable fidelity 
to him.’’ The Roman committee undertakes to 
oe no the articles sent for exhibition in the 

fatican. The 2lst of May, 1877 will be the an 
niversary day. 


As an illustration of the progress of Christian 
work in Salt Lake City, it may be stated that a 
newspaper published there announces, for a sin- 
gle Sunday, services in a Protestant Episcopal, 
a Presbyterian, a Congregational, and a Method- 
ist church, and also a meeting of a Young Men's 
Christian Association. 


The fact that 30,000 of the population of the 
island of Trinidad are Hindoos is one of the many 
indications of the flow of population from Asia 
to America. The Canada Presbyterians main 
tain missions in Trinidad, and have had good 
success in teaching Christianity to these immi 
grants from India. Two of the catechists em- 
ployed by the mission were formerly Brahmin 
priests. 

The temperance reform clubs of Maine are de 
veloping increasing power. On Tuesday, Sep 
tember 5, a meeting of representatives of the 
clubs throughout the State was held in the City 
Hall of Portland. The number of members in 
the entire State was reported to be not far from 
40,000. The meeting advised the clubs to ad 
here to the “non-political and non-sectarian” 
position hitherto maintained. The reform clubs 
in Massachusetts are also effective and numer 
ous. A correspondent says of the Maine reform 
ers: “They keep aloof from sectarianism; but 
as their songs, prayers, and addresses are full of 
religious feeling, it is difficult to realize that you 
are not among Methodists.’ 

There were during the last summer term 
75,745 students in attendance upon the 228 gym 
nasia of Prussia. As showing the Church tend 
encies of the population, it is stated that of the 
entire number 52,850 pupils were members of 
the Protestant State Church, 15,509 Roman Cath 
olics, 7378 Jews, and 11 Dissenters. 

The Missionary Herald reports that about ten 
thousand students are in attendance upon the 
Moslem University at Cairo. The subjects of 
study are the Mohammedan religion, jurispru- 
dence, astronomy, history, medicine, and poetry 
The students are from China, Tartary, India, Ara- 
bia, Morocco, Central Africa, European and Asi- 
atic Turkey, and Egypt 

Mr. Puri Paris is delivering “ song ser- 
mons’’ in London. Of one of them an English 
paper says that the people in attendance not 


mnly filled “the spacious chapel, but occupied 
every spot of vantage-ground in the adjacent 
t lings within sound of the singer’s voice 


Mr. Puicities will spend the autumn months in 
i 


mnda, 
1 Donnet, Archbishop of Bordeanx, 
has addressed a letter to the Pope, asking for 
the canonization of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
The scheme of making the discoverer of Amer 
ica a saint has been prosecuted for some years 
by a section of the Catholic Church. With a 











view to it the Count Rose_ty pe Leroves has 
written a new life of CoLtumpvs, in which the 
great navigator is portrayed as a Providential 
man raised up for the work of extending the 
glory and domain of the Church. Nothing 
would more successfully inflame Catholic zeal 
for the conquest of America than the represen- 
tation of its discoverer as one of the Church's 
saints. 


The Methodist Episcopal Conferences are now 
engaged in voting upon a suspension of what 
is known as the “third restrictive rule,” which 
relates to the episcopacy. The suspension, if 
authorized, will be availed of to introduce the 
following law descriptive of the duty ofa bishop: 
“To form the districts according to his judg- 
ment, the Conferences having authority to de- 
termine the number of districts, provided no 
Conference shall have less than two nor more 
than eight districts, nor shall any district have 
more than sixty pastoral charges."’ The Detroit 
Conference voted unanimously to non-concur 
in the suspension, the vote being 143. The vote 
in the Columbia River Conference was 8 for and 
6 against. 

The details of the outbreak of the Chinese 
against the French Catholic missionaries in 
Ning-Koue-Fou are very shocking. The church 
was destroyed, the priest tortured to death, and 
one hundred of the congregation were murder- 
ed. Dead bodies were taken from their graves 
and mutilated, and in all forty buildings were 
destroyed The French government has taken 
active measures to obtain reparation for these 
outrages, The Catholic missions in China are 
several hundred years old, and the persecution 
of the missionaries and their converts has been 
a common fact in the history of former dynas- 
ties. This last outbreak will revive the recol- 
lection of that at Tien-tsin in June, 1870, when 
the French consul, vice-consul, the French Cath- 
olic priest, and nine Sisters of Charity were mur- 
dered. The same barbarities were perpetrated 
as recently at Ning-Koue-Fou. The imperial 
government put fifteen of the rioters of 1870 to 
death, and sent a special mission to France to 
express its regrets, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. * 


An awakenine Preacuen.— Jenny,” sald a Scotch 
minister, stooping from his pulpit, “have ye got a 
yreen aboot ye?” “ Yea, minister “Then stick it 
lato that sleeping brute by your side.” 


_> - - 
Why do the recriminations of married couples re- 
semble the sound of waves on the shore ?— ause 


they are murmurs of the tied. 

- <> — 

A oenvine Tniven Buis.—Sir Boyle Roche said, “ Sin- 

gle misfortunes never come alone, and the greatest of 

all possible misfortunes is generally followed by a 
much greater.” 

——— — 

Why is the world like a piano ?—Because it is full 

of sharps and flata. 

——eEE 





Sweedlepipes thinks that instead of giving credit to 
whom ¢ realit is due, the cash had better be paid. 
- > 

A romantic young man says that a young woman's 
heart is like the moon—it changes continually, but 
always has a man in it. 

-_ — 

A public writer thinks that much might be gained 

if — would observe the millers rule—always 


to shut the gate when the grist is out. 
-_- — 

Sroonp-SioutT—A pair of spectacles, 
_— -_— 


What is every one doing at the same time ?~Grow- 

ing older. 
> — 

Ladies are like watches—pretty enough to look at: 
aweet faces and delicate hands, but somewhat difficult 
to “‘ regulate” after they are set a-going. 

ae 


“ Elder, will you have a drink of cider 7” inquired a 
farmer of an old temperance man who was spending 
an evening at his house. “ Ah—hum—no, thank ye,” 
said the old man; “I never drink any liquor of any 
kind—'specially cider ; but if you'll call it apple juice, 
I'll take a drop.” 

a —EEEE 

“Where shall we put this 7” asked a man of a MIl- 
waukee woman, at the same time pointing to the dead 
body of her husband, which he and other neighbors 
had bronght home. “ Well,” said the widow, “I'm 
sure I don't know. I'm just done house-cleaning, and 
I can't have it brought in here.” 

—_— 


Punch eays that an advocate for compulsory absti- 
nence from «pirituous liquors may found an argument 
upon the fact that the first three letters of ignorance 
are convertible into gin. 

<_ . 

A minister having walked through a village church- 
yard, and observed the indiscriminate praises bestow- 
ed upon the dead, wrote on the gate post the following 
line: “ Here lie the dead, and here the living lie /” 

—_— 

Mititary Parapox.—It may sound like a paradox, 
yet the breaking of both wings of an army is a sure 
way to make it fly. 

= — 

An eminent and witty prelate wae once avked if he 
did not think such a one followed his conscience. 
“ Yea,” aald the op, “1 think he follows it as a 
man does a horse in a5 he drives it firet.” 

> 





There ia no harm in a glase of whiskey 
it to remain in the giase, 


if you allow 


oe 
When are gloves unsalable 7—When they are kept 
on hand. 


7 — 
* Ah,” sighed an old fellow, as he gases upon a mod- 
ern belle, “ the whirligig of time makes many changes, 


When I was young, she used to aay, ‘ Now don't, Hen- 
ry; you'll tumble my hair!’ bot now she can remove 
her hair and hang it over the back of a chair.” And 
he sighed again. 

—— 

A race Proroee or Dearatn—A pig reaching through 
a hole in the fence to get a cabbage that lice a few lunches 
beyond his reach. 

=~ - 

“ William,” observed a Milwaukee woman to her hus- 
band, “* Mra. Holcomb feels pretty badly now, since the 
loss of her child, and I wish you would drop over there 
and see her. You might aay, that all flesh ie grass; 
that we've all got to go the same way; and eee if she 
is going to use her dripping-pan this afternoon.” 

= 

An Alabama editor, in puffing a grocery kept by a 
woman, eaye, “ Her tomatoes are as red as her own 
cheeka, her indigo is as bine as her own eyes, and her 
pepper as hot as her own temper, 

_— om 





Zeno, the philosopher, believed in an inevitable des- 
tiny. His servant availed himeelf of thie doctrine while 
being beaten for a theft, by exclaiming, “ Was l not 
destined to rob?” “ Yes,” replied Zeno, “and to be 
corrected also.” 
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THE GRAND INTERNATION 


AL RIFLE-MATCH AT CREEDMOOR:-SECOND P SHOOTING! 
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THE GREAT CENTENNIAL Yards. W. GD. GOFF. Totals. | by a score of 3126. At this point the crowd | Yards. MAJOR J. M. GIBSON. Totals. 
4 7 ae vee 4am Z 


RIFLE-MATCH 800-444 534 543 455 45 5-64) became uncontrollable, and breaking through the os : : : . ‘ . . 5 5 5 3 . 5 5—69) . 
"LE-MATCH, 90-355 454 553 343 45 462-192 | Jines with chee A shouts hie 4 _ 53 555 325 8 3 5—54>183 
mare 100-405 553 555 555 5 4 5-66 — saan eae wy ane sh : S “ 1000-254 355 542 535 8 4 560) 

Tur great Centennial international long-range SBURY Pras. = rt oe ated the Americans on their GEORGE MURISON, 
rifle-match for the championship of the world | 800-454 335 554 554 5 4 5—66) lard-won fight. ; 900-3 25 542 255 255 45 4-58) 
took place at Creedmoor on the 13th and 14th | 990-043 355 555 555 5 5 5—65>192 The scores of the second day were as follows: | 90-555 435 535 534 55 3—65+182 
inet cod , Ited in a grand victory for the | 8 34 355 550 545 5 4 5-61) 1000-5 34 445 430 345 55 5-59) 
a, . shige. _ W. RB. JOYNT. AMERICAN TEAM. J. J. MABON, 
American riflemen. Five teams were engagedin | o9455 5835 554 448 54 4—65) Yards. BR. RATHBONE. Totals. | 80-445 350 544 555 45 5-60) 
the contest, representing Scotland, Ireland, Aus- | 90-4384 355 544 355 55 4-64-1898] goo 545 555 8335 555 55 0-65 W555 555 24A 244 5 5 359-190 
tralia, Canada, and America. The contest was | 1000-403 534 555 353 55 4-59 90-555 455 454 555 5 5 5—72>908 | 1000-355 455 544 350 53 561) 
won by 22 points, upon an aggregate score of 3126 SCOTCH TEAM. 1000-3 54455 545 354 45 5—66) - W. ORUIT. 3 
f thle 26 mm: The Iri ¥ , ta COLONEL H. A. GILDERSLEEVE. s0-3 33 535 452 553 3 2 4-85 
out of a possible 3600 points. The Irish team ROBERT M‘VITTIE. . > ; : 
a} bs I - on-5 445655 585 5568 S557 900-555 444 534 555 5 5 4~68 90-3 34 353 3538 543 5 4 4—5T>166 
"20 ear ay aeonred 2 . » Seotch ¢ -_ 5 oO ¢ DOE vot 5 5 Oi q as S 5 * 
was second, having scored 3104; the Scotch and 90-545 556 554 455 85 42714909 | 90454 244 545 854 45 3-61-2900 | 1000-553 84 4433 025 45 454) 
Australian third, with a score of 3062 each ; and | jo9 355 334 5 45 555 6 5 5-67) 100-453 555 555 554 55 5—Ti GEORGE DISHER. 
the Canadians last, with the score of 2923. CAPTAIN N. THORBURN. COLONEL JOUN BODINE. 2 : ; 8 | 4 . ; > : ; : : te 163 
The weather, as a rule, was favorable on the | s00-552 £52 555 845 5 4 5—65) 90-454 434 554 555 44 4-65) ‘ 53 34! 3 5 5—53 > 16 
‘ ps pe 90-3 54555 554 5538 55 569-196 | 1000-552 024 454 445 35 355) 
first day. The sky was overcast, and there was | 90-545 455 445 555 5 4 5—70>202 1000-255 355 553 545 05 5—62) 
very little breeze. the banners and flags hanging | 1000-445 245 645 455 55 5—67) ow OS ds we Fee eo ; ; 
very little breeze, the banners and Hags hanging DE. J. MITONRLI. LIEUTENANT-OOLONEL W. B. FARWELL. The International Rifle Trophy, awarded as a 
mpeg! pepe on their = The —— 8-354 545 555 355 5 8 4-60) eee Se bos ban She 5 5 5-65) . | Prize by the United States National Rifle Associ- 
to be fired at were ten in number, two to each 90-454 454455 052 5 5 5—62>201 - _ 2-2. 9 555 25 5—59> 19 | ation to the victorious marksmen, and illustrated 
team. The Americans drew the windward or | 100-555 535 555 555 5 5 5—73) M444 556 566 6465 55 5-H) on this page, is a unique work, both in design 
rest side » range. ¢ ( » Canadis f WILLIAM CLARK. L. WEBER. a Eo, = f 1 ’ 6 
won on apy npr ——~ i a oo 90-5 35 555 345 5385 8 4 5—65) 90-452 553 555 555 3 5 5-67) and in the remarkable effects produced by a 
neighbors on the right. The Irish were next,the | go 53 555 544 585 5 4 5268199 | 900-8 ¢ 5 554 53R 455 3 5 461-193 | combination of the different metals. The gen- 
Australians ret Se +. “tee team —— 1000-555 335 555 345 85 4—65) 1000-453 555 355 453 35 5—65) eral idea is of a Roman triumphal standard, but 
outside. General Josern R. Hawxey, president PRTES RAE. SAAS & ALLEN. because wrought in metals, treated in a purely 
of the Centennial Commission, was chosen um- | 80-554 455 445 555 5 5 5—T1) 80-0 23 555 555 555 5 9 5-60) enpemtieeal Whe ein hs an P PRE 
. ‘ " ‘ ’ a " ¢ p O—555 855 442 555 5 5 R~63+188 conventional manner. 1€ trophy 18 about sev- 
and General ALEXANDER SHALER and Colonel | 99-5 33 545 453 354 55 463-196] 4 5 5 . ; 
pare, SS eenere 2 a seen hacia . s referees, | 000-545 555 535 253 85 562 1000-5 35 335 555 353 55 5—65) en and a half feet high, and is formed of steel, 
ORNELIUS B. Mire HELL were Selected as re arece. DAVID FRASER. GENERAL T. 8 DAKIN, inlaid with gold and silver, and otherwise enrich- 
Soon after eleven ae the — firing | se-855 553 545 554 45 4—67) a 4 : , 5 ; 5 3 : : r : a , ed with elaborate mountings of copper. The 
at the 800-yards range was begun. 1e moment 0-555 555 550 535 5 5 467196 —. = $6 56% 4 2h xta\ | Staff is plain, smooth steel, with fillets of polished 
the signal was given, Crvrt, of the Canadians, | 1000-455 434 545 544 0 4 5—62) W550 4465 SES ® 54 3K 5—t) I ‘ . I 
dropped prone on the ground, and, firing the first THOMAS WHITELAW. MASS B. SULZON. 


: , ” —5 5! 5 253 ¢ 800—3 5 § 
shot in the match, scored the first “ bull’s-eye. 600-5 55 444 584 3658 5 5 5-6) 


. 3545 545 545 5 3 5—66) 
90-523 545 455 545 5 4 4~65+193 one-5 6 8 254 335 455 58 
5 


5—62 > 186 


Draper, of the Australian team, fired immediately | 1000-4538 554 535 885 45 5—64) 100-5 35 R53 555 554 35 0-58) 
afterward, and made a bull’s-eye, but unfortunate- .MARTIN BOYD. IRISH TEAM. 

; it was on a Scotch target, and counted for noth- 800-5 42 454 444455 5 5 5—66 aeane élinien ; 
- hee ree - - ning fre | 90-558 344 533 544 45 5-62t191 “——La aah woe a : 
ing. The Americans were slow in opening fire. 1000-8 45 554 8355 058 55 5—63) 80-5 55 355 555 325 5 5 5—68) 
They waited some time, and then Futton lay down CANADIAN TRAM o00—-8 55 ‘ 5 4 ‘ 5 4 : 55 652 3—62 -199 
on his back, rested his gun-barrel between his ANAMIAN SBAR. 1000—5 3 4 55 54% 44 55 5-69) 

ved legs. ors d the stock with his left hand LIFUTENANT JAMES ADAM. J. K. MILNER. 
crossec egs, Fraspec the oO with Ns ( 1ane 800-255 5565 553 554 55 5—69) 80-353 444 535 455 48 5—62 
from behind his head, and his shot whistled down | 990-455 444 555 245 55 467-202] 90-242 545 555 454 45 61+ 198 
to the target, but not into the bull’s-eye. Heonly | 100-554 455 535 445 5 2 5—66) 1000-555 555 555 555 55 5-75) 
got a centre. General Dakin followed, with a . A. BELL. aon — DYAS. 

“bes Nope ger aes ‘ t _| 90-543 54838 535 555 45 5—65 800—8 4 545 535 455 25 4-63 
bull’s-eye, and the crowd cheered. olonel Bo. 90-252 525 554 455 55 5-64'200] 90-555 545 553 550 8 2 5~62+196 
pine followed him, with a centre; FARWELL was | 1990-555 454 555 555 45 471) 10-5 55 555 554 858 55 don 
fourth, with a bull’s-eye; Weber came next, with CAPTAIN J. J. MASON. w, ‘eeane. 

a bull’s-eye; Colonel GiLpersLeEvE followed, with 80-3 44 8355 245 545 54 5—63) 80-3 35 455 354 443 55 462) 
an inner; ALLEN was next, with a bull, and Rarn- | 99-325 455 555 444 35 5-64>191 | 90-343 355 8345 455 44 5—62+i91 
an inner; ALLE u nex ‘ th m , and hy 1000-5 54525 445 505 BS 5—64) 1000-3 55 545 345 445 55 5-67) 
pone made acentre. The Irish shot well, Jouy- 

. ‘ ; tse agh: ter a MAJOR J. M. GIBBON, EDMOND JOHNSON. 
son making fifteen bull’s-eyes in succession. The | gg 45 854 455 8355 35 4-64 80-355 545 354 244 43 5-61) 
Australians and Canadians led the range for ra- 90-3 35 445 555 344 05 459-184] 900-555 545 242 855 44 462-190 
pidity in shooting, the Irish kept well up with | 1000-353 532 354 555 35 5—6l 1000-5 54 444 545 545 45 4-67) 
them, and the Scotch took all the time they wanted. GEORGE MURISON. W. R. JOYNT. 

In the afte the wind increased a little 80-4 88 543 555 554 44 5-H 80-355 355 255 545 5 5 264) 

n the afternoon the wind increasec >] 90-303 434 535 553 5 4 5—57>180] 90-354 535 484 455 48 4~62b189 
und was puffy and baffling. At two o'clock the | 1900-455 445 444 583 54 0—59) 1000-5 43 543 455 535 3 4 462) 
firing on the 900-yards range was begun. Major GRORGE DISHER. ALEXANDER WARD. 

Fviton made another miss on his ninth shot, and | 800—4 . : ‘ . . : . 5 : ‘ ‘ : ° se) - 5 4 ‘ 4 . 5 s 4 $ 535 5 5 8—66 
~ aiken = Ae | 900—8 8 4i Bt )—5T W—3 8 3 555 444 58 254>195 

Mr. ALLEN followed his ¢ xample. Colonel Bovine | s9 955 545 245 a4a68e : e585 658 688 258 eecle 
made a bull’s-eye, but it was on the wrong target, scnaeimesd Aik telimahen emmeme yn nd 
and went for nothing. Jonnson didnot dosowell | goos5h5 554 455 444 45 4-67) 900-832 833 334 455 55 5-86 
as on the previous range, but yet made the respect- | 900-450 844 523 554 3 3 3-52-1738] 90-333 445 355 545 43 4605175 
able score of 67. The highest of the Irish at this | 1000-3 33 245 355 535 35 5-80 100-3 54 443 534 444 35 4-59) 
ange w —~ we ade 69. while M‘V : MAJOR W. H. OOTTON. OTC ’ 
range was Riapy, who made 69, while M VirTiz, 00-434 455 445 555 545-67) SCOTCH TEAM. 
of the Scotch, made 71, and Tuorsurn 70. 90-424 245 244 435 5 3 5—56+17 MARTIN BOYD. 

The 1000-yards range firing immediately fol- | 1000-0 20 0385 545 455 5 4 5—52 a 4 3 55 ‘ 435 545 45 5—66) 
lowed, at a little after four. The shooting open- AUSTRALIAN TEAM. 90-3 32 553 454 542 55 4-59+196 


: 1000-5 55 455 555 558 45 5—7l1 
ed brisker than ever, the Irish and the Aus- 7 














: Mere : i. d. KING, CAPTAIN N. THORBURN. 

tralians leading off, and finishing their rounds 800—5 45 554 448 555 5 s 5—69 80-555 555 455 554 55 5-73) 
within an hour and a quarter. The Canadians pa : . ? . ¢ 4 4 4 1 ‘ 4 ‘ yo 26] 90-545 853 455 284 5 4 0—5T+194 
and the Americans finished about together, but si tas ? ‘’ a % —¢ 1000-3 54 45 o. + 435 5 3 5-64) 

‘ ‘ an x 2 ~~ yILL OL 4 
the Scots seemed to shoot lazily. “They'd better | goo 555 535 5384 448 5 4 5~65 } 58 b6s T . as + sean 
hurry up,” said a prominent rifleman ; “ the dark- 90-455 444 455 555 85 we] 201 = 54484 334 535 55 +a | 189 
ness coming on will kill them, sure.’ But the | 000-434 555 553 555 55 468 1000-3 44 8343 535 555 48 5—6i) 
darker and damper it got, the better shot the MAJOR J. T. SLEEP. ROBERT M‘VITTIR. 
. i , . eet . Doe 3 s0—4 35 555 455 555 5 5 3-69 800-534 455 454 50 
Scots, and when at six o’clock they fired their | 900345 554 588 56 46 6e6-apent Gece $85 £84 88 4 ‘ 4 7) 
last shot, they had made a total of 523 on the | 1000-5 538 553 554 505 5 4 461 100-5 43 434 454 454 35 5—62) 
1000 yards, which made their grand total 1586. J. 8 LYNOH. DAVID FRASER. 

The Irish stood next, with a grand total of 1582, | 800-245 534 554 545 45 5-65 90-545 455 554 555 44 5—10) 
while the Americans stood third, at 1577. The 900—5 3 5 5 : 5 1 : 2 : : : ; ; 3—64 > 195 90-255 442 533 525 45 5—59+1893 
neat tal was 1645 » Canadis 100-8 46 8! ee 9% ied 100-233 440 553 245 45 5—s4)J 

Australian total was 1545, and the Canadians Page ed ih sen 
1490. This was the relative position of the con- 80-5 444385 5644454 44 4—63) 800. 54 4538 0 5 5 44 5 BBE 1) 
testants at the end of the first day. 0434 553 535 555 5 4 5-66-1938] o9 344 435 555 4338 85 | 
The following were the scores of the first day: | 1000-454 455 454 455 43 3-64 1000-3 45 554 545 333 53 5—60) 
s “aa 6 ri . “sa5 5 m1 THOMAS WHITELAW. 
MERICAN TEAM. 800-455 545 545 ¢ ‘ 80-445 455 544 524 45 5—65 
= 90-554 325 555 550 88 Seti91 2545 448 7 4 
Yards GENERAL T. & DAKIN. Totals, - 53 - 900—3 4 4 4 544 48 3—5T)182 
~<a 1000-3 22 550 445 5 45 4-56 1000-445 3438 345 444 53 560) 
s0—5 43 555 454 555 55 4—69) CAPTAIN 2. °C, GUITE 
90-5 384445 555 535 5 5 4—65>203 5 5 55 4 5 5 ” 55 DR. J. MITCHELL. 
1000-454 555 455 555 55 469 s0-4 55 44 ‘ . ‘ 80-3 54 5383 545 545 43 56 
L. WEBER 900-2 84554 554 5465 5 5 5—66>187 90-040 343 555 3380 45 3~47+167 
- o—-003 £235 454 545 54 2 ” 
800-5 6 48438 555 554 5 5 5—68) 1000 = o © searen 1000-5 50 445 553 458 5 4 0—57 
90-4 5 4454 555 555 5 3 5—69>202 800-054 558 5 5 4 3 4 445 ) AUSTRALIAN TEAM. 
1000-8 54 454 445 444 55 5-65 —O f : 553 3 5 5-60) 
90-3 54552 8322 455 5 5 4—59>173 J. J. SLADE. 

MAJOR Hl, FULTON Q », 

’ 1000—-R85 45838 545 553 40 3—h 800-83 55 555 555 4 5 5 0 
ow OO Bae BE 4 ee P ‘ ' 900-5 44 435 554 5 ‘ 5 5 4 $68 20 copper, and is surmounted by a foliated capital 
0525 455 450 555 5 4 564-200 Thousands of spectators were in attendance on | 000-358 665 554 655 48 S—e0h aren, oe eee pee ee 
1000-555 455 445 555 8 5 5—70) 10usands Of spectators we attendance 0 ae. above which is a paneled block, bearing, in lieu 

R. RATHBONE. the second day, and the excitement was intense. 900-554 535 555 555 55 5-12 of the S.P.Q.R. upon the Roman banners, the 
“900-455 555 54383 555 4 5 5—T0) . The Canadians opened the ball, and fired several | 990-949 555 454 555 4 5 2—62+-196 | Latin word “ Palma,” signifying prominence, val- 
90-855 345 544 454 555-667-199! 104, before the others pulled a trigger. At | 1000-045 545 855 8345 55 5~—62 or, and victory. Hanging across the face of this 
100-8 53 454 8354 545 45 463) ; ; or, and ’ g } 

ISAAO L. ALLEN the close of the 800-yards range the American OAPTAIN H. J. KING. is a silver laurel wreath. A finely sculptured 
s00-555 545 4538 855 & 4 5-68 and Scotch teams tied, upon the score of 525; tae : ; : : H ; : : Z : : mI 199 | Copper eagle with raised wings surmounts the 
0-425 545 554 044 5 5 562-195 | the Australians followed, with 522, the Irish, | 999435 455 445 453 55 0—615 whole, and in his claws is held the fulmen (indic- 
100-5 04 555 555 455 5 5 5-68) with 502, and lastly the Canadians, with 492. CAPTAIN 3. ¥°G. SuITE. ative of power), from which shafts of lightning 
. ry “aan aS er 5 5—T0 The firing at 900 yards was begun at two in the | 800-453 235 555 552 34 3—59) and branches of laurel are wrought in silver. A 
ee ee eee eee eee oan ot afternoon. On this range the Americans dropped | 99-555 454 555 354 4 8 5—67>189 | fasces of copper is attached by massive links to 
mes eee eee eae eee ‘ah dy ‘anadi i 100-455 453 544 345 53 4-63) A ~ 
1000-8 34 355 558 504 55 0—55) 10 points, the Irish 17, the Canadians 27, and ne Eel Pn the paneled box, and from it hangs the field of 

LIRFUTENANT-COLONEL W. Ii. FARWELL. the Australians 28, while the Scotch team fell off 900-835 445 6545 484 438 5—61 the banner, which is enriched with a delicate 
s0-5 538 455 544 555 5 5 5-710 63 points, the scores standing as follows: Amer- | 990-5493 584 585 458 3 5—60+1988 | scroll-work of gold superimposed upon the steel 
90-553 555 445 435 45 4-66>192 I uJ - f 4 >1 ; _upo . 
1000 533 555 405 845 05 46) icans, 515; Australians, 494; Irish, 485; Cana- | 100-435 544 545 455 5 4 5—67) and across the face is the legend, in highly ornate 

OOLONEL JOHN BODINE. dians, 465; and Scotch team, 462. e849 868 ea —TT es letters of incrusted silver, “Tn the Name of the 
s00-443 455 545 555 5 5 5-69) The shooting at 1000 yards was opened by the 90-835 545 555 353 55 462-187 I nited States of America to the tiflemen of the 
90-255 255 345 554 4 & 0-67°189 | Scotch at half past four o'clock, and was not con- 1000-445 352 454 454 55 564) World.” An elaborate gold frieze, in high relief, 
Te ee <4 : oo cluded till nearly six. Mr. Frost’s admirable draw- MAJOR J. T. SLEEP, extends across the lower edge, and from it hangs 
Sas Taam, ing on our double page represents the relative | 90-523 255 545 545 55 4-64) a massive gilded fringe. A copper chain, fasten- 
W. RIGBY. sitions » te is range »>Amer- | 900-044 443 542 555 5 5 4-60>185 | ag, ‘ither e » fasces, hangs in a semi- 
0-558 645 555 854 45 p69) positions of the te ams on this a The a 1000-845 485 585 648 BS Sle ed at eithe t end of the ee, Sane ine sem 
00-4 85 553 545 555 5 5 5695206 | icans occupy the foreground, the other teams fol- pana @, 4, Wnationn: circle across the field, and attache d to it at inter- 
1000-8 55 585 545 554 5 4 5-68) lowing in the order given in the sub-titles. The |] o0335 455 555 8 45 5 5 5~67) vals are nine laurel wreaths of silver, inclosing 
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CARITA. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, 
Avrnor or “ Tar Curontoies or Carcineronp,” “ Ix- 


soogent,” “Sqvire Anpven,” “Tas Perrervau 
Curate,” “ Ompnra,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ROGER. 


Rocer Brrecnete had set his mind steadily upon 
spending those Sundays which he had hitherto 
passed at home with his aunt at Notting Hill 
from the moment of Cara’s translation to her fa- 
ther’s house. But the rest of the world has a 
way of throwing obstacles in the path of heroes 
of twenty in a quite incredible and heartless man- 
ner. It was not that the authorities at the rec- 
tory made any serious objections. There were so 
many of them that one was not missed, and Rog- 
er was not one of the more useful members of the 
family. He had no voice, for one thing, and 
therefore was useless in church; and he declined 
Sunday-school work, and was disposed to be noisy, 
and disturbed the attention of the little ones. 
Therefore he could be dispensed with at home, 
and nobody cared to interfere with his inclina- 
tions. Neither had the aunt at Notting Hill any 
objection to Roger; he was a friendly boy, fond 
of walking, ready to be kind to those who were 
kind to him; and to have somebody to share her 
solitary Sunday’s dinner, and make her feel like 
other people when she went to church, was pleas- 
ant to her. He was a boy who never would 
want to shirk morning church, or keep the serv- 
ants from it to get him a late breakfast, like so 
many young men. But accident, not evil inten- 
tion, came in Roger’s way. His aunt fell ill, and 
then something went wrong at the Engineering 
College, and leave was withheld—entirely by ca- 
price or mistake, for Roger, of course, was sure 
of being entirely innocent, as such youthful suf- 
ferers generally are. The upshot was, however, 
that his first Sunday in London did not really oc- 
cur until Cara had been a whole month in her 
new home. How he chafed and fretted under 
this delay it is unnecessary to tell. It seemed to 
him an age since that October afternoon when 
the sun was so warm on the Hill, and Cara stood 
by his side looking over the country in its au- 
tumn tints, and watching the shadows fly and the 
lights gleam over St. George’s. What a long 
time it was! the meilow autumn had stolen away 
into the fogs of winter. November is but the 
next month, yet what a difference there is be- 
tween its clammy chills, and the thick air that 
stifles and chokes you, and that warmth and sun- 
ny glow with which red-breasted October sings 
the fall of the leaves and the gathering in of the 
fruit! And in that time how much might have 
happened! Had it been dreary for her all by 
herself in London, separated from her friends ? 
or had she found new people to keep her cheer- 
ful, and forgotten the friends of her youth? 
These were the questions the lad asked himself 
as he went up to town from Berkshire, on the 
evening of Saturday, the 25th of November. All 
that he had heard of her since she left had been 
from a letter which Miss Cherry had read to his 
sister Agnes, and from which it appeared that 
Cara felt London lonely, and regretted her friends 
in the country. “How I wish I could have a 
peep at all of you or any of you!” she had said. 
Agnes had been pleased with the expression, and 
so was he. “All of us or any of us,” he said to 
himself for the hundredth time as the carriages 
flew over the rain-trodden country. He thought, 
with a thrill at his heart, that her face would 
light up, as he had seen it do, and she would be 
glad to see him. She would put into his that 
small hand, that seemed to melt in his grasp like 
a flake of snow; and perhaps there would come 
upon her cheek that faint crimson, which only 
things very pleasant brought there—the reflec- 
tion of a sweet excitement. What an era that 
would be for Roger! 

His aunt thought very well of the young man 
when he got to Notting Hill. She was his moth- 
er’s sister, a widow and without children, and 
Roger had been called after her husband, the 
late Captain Brandon, whose portrait hung over 
her mantel-piece, and whose memory was her 
pride. She thought her nephew was like her 
side of the house, not “those Burchells,” and 
felt a thrill of pride as he came in, tall and 
strong, in his red-brown hair and budding mus- 
tache, with a touch of autumn color about him 
in the heavy despondency of the November day. 

“What weather!” she said, “what weather, 
Roger! I dare say it isa little better in the coun- 
try; but we have nothing else to expect in No- 
vember, when the wind blows up the smoke out 
of the city.” 

Roger hastened to assure her that the country 
was a great deal worse, that the river was like a 
big, dismal ditch, full of mists and rains, and that 
town, with its cheerful lights and cheerful compa- 
ny, was the only place. Aunt Mary let herself be 
persuaded. She gave him a nice little dish of 
cutlets with his tea. She asked him questions 
about his mother and sister, and whether his 
papa’s opinions were not getting moffified by ex- 
perience and by the course of events. 

“ Hasn’t he learned to take warning by all this 
Romanizing ?” she asked, and shook her head at 
Roger’s doubtful reply. She differed so much in 
ecclesiastical opinion from her brother-in-law, 
that she very seldom went to the rectory. But 
she was glad to hear all about her godchild, little 
Mary, and how Philip was getting on at Cambridge. 
And how pleasant it was to have some one to talk 
to, instead of sitting all alone and melancholy, 
thinking, or reading the newspaper! She made 
much of Roger, and told him he would always be 
welcome ; he was to come as often as he pleased. 

“T shall see her to-morrow,” Roger said to him- 
self, as he laid his head upon his pillow. The 





thought did not stop him from sleeping — why 
should it ?—but it suggested a string of dreams, 
some of which were terribly tantalizing. He was 
just putting out his hand to take hers, just about 
to hear the answer to some momentous question, 
when he would wake suddenly and lose it all; 
but still even the disappointment only awakened 
him to the fact that he was to see her to-morrow. 
He was to see her to-morrow, nay, to-day, though 
this yellow glimmer did not look much like day- 
light. He got up the moment he was called, and 
dressed with much pains and care—too much 
care. When his toilet was careless, Roger looked, 
as he was, a gentleman ; but when he took extra 
pains, a Sunday look crept about him, a certain 
stiffness, as of a man occupying clothes to which 
he was unaccustomed. His frock-coat—it was 
his first—was uglier and squarer than even frock- 
coats generally are, his hat looked better, his 
gloves a terrible bondage. Poor boy! but for 
Cara he never would have had that frock-coat. 
Thus to look our best we look our worst, and evil 
becomes our good. But his aunt was much 
pleased with his appearance when he went to 
church with her, and thought his dress just what 
any gentleman ought to wear on Sunday. 

“ But your gloves are too tight, my dear,” she 
said. 

Roger thought every thing was tight, and was 
in twenty minds to abandon his fine clothes and 
put on the rough morning suit he had come in; 
but the frock-coat carried the day. He could 
not eat at Mrs. Brandon’s early dinner. She was 
quite unhappy about him, and begged him not to 
stand on ceremony, but to tell her frankly if it 
was not to his mind. “For if you are going to 
spend your Sundays with me, it is just as easy to 
buy one thing as another,” Aunt Mary said, good, 
kind, deceived woman. She was very glad he 
should take a walk afterward, hoping it would 
do him good. 

“ And I think perhaps I had better call at the 
Square and see Miss Beresford. Her aunt is 
sure to ask me when I see her,” he said. 

“ Do, my dear,” said the unsuspecting woman. 
And he set off across the park. It was damp 
enough and foggy enough to quench any man’s 
courage. The Sunday people, who were out in 
spite of all disadvantages, were blue, half with 
the cold and half with the color of the pitiless 
day. A few old ladies in close broughams took 
their constitutional drive slowly round and round. 
What pleasure could they find in it? Still, as it 
is the ordinance of Heaven that there should be 
old ladies as well as young men of twenty, it was 
a good thing they had comfortable broughams 
to drive about in; and they had been young in 
their time, Roger supposed, feeling it hard upon 
every body not to have the expectations, the 


hopes, that made his own heart beat. How it 
beat and thumped against his breast! He was 


almost sorry, though he was glad, when the walk 
was over and the tall roofs of the houses in the 
Square overshadowed him. His heart jumped 
higher still, though he thought it had been inca- 
pable of more, when he got to the house. “ Dora, 
when my heart was wont to break.” He did not 
know any poetry to speak, and the words did not 
come to him. He felt that she must be glad to 
see him, this dull, damp Sunday afternoon, the 
very time when heaven and earth stood still, 
when there was nothing to amuse or occupy the 
languid mind. No doubt she and her father 
would be sitting together suppressing two mutu- 
al yawns, reading two dull books; or, oh, blessed 
chance! perhaps her father would have retired 
to his library, and Cara would be alone. He pic 
tured this to himself—a silent room, a Sunday 
solitude, a little drooping figure by the chimney- 
corner, brightening up at sight of a well-known 
face—when the drawing-room door opened be- 
fore him, and his dream exploded like a bubble, 
and with a shock of self-derision and disappoint- 
ment more bitter than honest Roger had ever felt 
in all his simple life before. There were several 
people in the room, but naturally Roger’s glance 
sought out the only one he was interested in, 
the only one he knew in the little company. She 
was standing in front of one of the windows, the 
pale wintry light behind making a silhouette of 
her pretty figure and the fine lines of her profile ; 
but, curiously enough, it was not she, after the 
first glance, who attracted Roger's gaze, but the 
other figure which stood beside her, close to her, 
young, and friendly in all the confidence of inti- 
macy. It was Oswald Meredith, who was holding 
a book in which he was showing Cara something 
She, holding the corner of it with one hand, drew 
it down to her level, and with a raised finger of 
the other seemed to check what he was saying. 
They made the prettiest group; another young 
man, sitting at the table, gazing at the pair, 
thought so too, with an envious sentiment not so 
strong or so bitter as Roger’s, but enough to 
swear by. Oswald had all the luck, this young 
fellow was saying to himself. Little Cara too! 
Behind was Mrs. Meredith, sitting by the fire, 
and Mr. Beresford, gloomy and sombre, standing 
by her. It was the first time he had been in this 
room, and the visit had been made expressly for 
the purpose of dragging him into it. He stood near 
his friend, looking down, sometimes looking at 
her, but otherwise never raising his eyes. This, 
however, was a side scene altogether uninterest- 
ing to Roger. What was it to him what these 
two elder people might be feeling or thinking ? 
All that he could see was Cara and “ that fellow,” 
who presumed to be there standing by her side 
occupying her attention. And how interested 
she looked! more than in all the years they had 
known each other she had ever looked for him. 
Cara started at the sound of his name. “Mr 
Burchell! oh, something must be wrong at home !” 
she cried; then, turning round suddenly, stopped 
with a nervous laugh of relief. “ Oh, it is only 
Roger! what a fright you give me! I thought 
it must be your father, and that Aunt Charity 
was ill, Papa, this is Roger Burchell, from the 
rectory. You remember, he said he would come 
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and see me. But, Roger, I thought you were 
coming directly, and it is quite a long time now 
since I left home.” 

“T could not come sooner,” he said, comforted 
by this. “I came as soon as ever I could. My 
aunt was ill and could not have me, and then 
there was some trouble at the College,” he added, 
hurriedly, feeling himself to be getting too ex- 
planatory. Cara had given him her hand; she 
had pointed to a chair near where she was stand- 
ing; she had given up the book which Oswald 
now held, and on which he was looking, half 
amused at the new-comer. Roger was as much 
occupied by him, with hot instinct of rivalry, as 
he was with Cara herself, who was the goddess 
of his thoughts; and how the plain young engi- 
neer, in his stiff frock-coat, despised the handsome 
young man about town, so easy and so much at 
home, with a virulence of contempt which no one 
could have thought to be in Roger. “Do you 
bite your thumb at me, Sir?” he was tempted to 
say, making up to him straight before the other 
had time to open his lips. But of course, being 
in civilized society, Roger did not dare to obey 
his impulse, though it stirred him to the heart. 

“You don’t introduce us to your friend, Cara,” 
said Oswald, smiling, in an under-tone. 





The fellow called her Cara ! 
then, and beyond hope, in four short weeks? Oh, 
what a fool Roger had been to allow himself to 
be kept away! 

“Mr. Roger Burchell—Mr. Meredith—Mr. Ed- 
ward Meredith,” said Cara, with a slight evanes- 
cent blush. “ Roger is almost as old a friend at 
the Hill as you are at the Square. We have all 
been children together ;” and then there was a 
pause which poor little Cara, not used to keeping 
such hostile elements in harmony, did not know 
how to manage. She asked timidly if he had 
been at the Hill—if he had seen— 

“T came direct from the College last night,” 
he said; and poor Roger could not keep a little 
flavor of bitterness out of his tone, as who should 
say, A pretty fool I was to come at all! 

“ The—College ?” said Oswald, in his half- 
laughing tone. 

“T mean only the Scientific College, not any 
thing to do with a University,” said Roger, defiant 
in spite of himself. “Iam an engineer—a work- 
ing-man”—and though he said this as a piece of 
bravado, poor fellow ! it is inconceivable how Sun- 
dayish, how endimanché, how much like a real 
working-man in unused best raiment, he felt in 
his frock-coat. 

“Oh, tell me about that,” said Mrs. Meredith, 
coming forward ; “ it is just what I want to know. 
Mr. Roger Burchell, did you say,Cara? I think I 
used to know your mother. I have seen her with 
Miss Cherry Beresford? Yes; I thought it must 
be the same. Do you know I have a particular 
reason for wishing to hear about your College ? 
One of my friends wants to send his son there if 
he can get in. Will you tell me about it? I 
know you want to talk to Cara—” 

“Oh no, not if she is engaged,” said Roger, 
and blushed hot with excessive youthful shame 
when he had made this foolish speech 

“She will not be engaged for long, for we are 
going presently,” said the smiling, gracious wom- 
an, who began to exercise her usual charm upon 
the angry lad in spite of himself. She drew a 
chair near to the spot where he still stood defiant. 
“] shall not keep you long,” she said ; and what 
could Roger do but sit down, though so much 
against his will, and allow himself to be ques- 
tioned ? 

“ Your friend from the country is impatient of 
vour other friends,” said Oswald, holding the book 
which he held out to Cara, and mar king the place 
as he closed and gave it to her “Do you want 
to get rid of us as much as he does?” 

“He does not want to get rid of any one, but 
he does not understand said Cara, in 
the same under-tone. Roger could not hear what 
it was, but he felt sure they were talking of him, 


society,” 


Was it all settled, | 
Oswald laughed. 





though he did his best to listen to Mrs. Meredith's 


Then the other one rose, who was not 
so handsome as Oswald, and went to her other 


questions. 


side, completely shutting her out from the eyes 
of the poor fellow who had come so far, and taken 
so much trouble to see her. The College what 
did he care for the College, about which the soft- 
He made 
her*vague, broken answers, and turned round un- 
disguisedly, poor fellow! to where Cara stood, 
and all he could see of her was the skirt of her 
blue drees from the other side of Edward Mere 
dith, whose head, leaning forward, came between 
Roger and the girl on whom his heart was set 

“Mr. Burchell, Cara and her father are dining 
with my boys and me. Edward is only with me 
for a few hours; he is going away by the last 
train. Will not you come too, and joinus? Then 
Cara can see a little more of you. Do you stay 
in town to-night ?” 

Two impulses struggled in Roger’s mind—to 
refuse disdainfully, or to accept gratefully. In 
the first case he would have said he had dined 
already, making a little brag of his aunt’s early 
hours. In the second, the calculation passed 
very quickly through his mind, so quickly that it 
was all concluded within a few seconds after her 
voice had terminated. 

“T could,” he said, faltering; “or, perhaps, if 
your son is going, I might go too, which would be 
best—”’ 

“ Very well, then, itis a bargain,” she said, put 
ting out her hand with a delightful smile. He felt 
how warm and sweet it was, even though he was 
trying at the moment to see Cara. This was the 
kind of mother these fellows had, and Cara living 
next door! Surely all the 
tred on some people ; have no chance 
against them. He stood by while Mrs. Meredith 
got up, drawing her sons with her. “ Come, boys, 
you can see her later,” she said. “ Good-by for 
the moment, Cara mia.” Then she turned to Mr. 
Beresford, who stood gloomily, with his eyes bent 


voiced stranger was questioning him ? 


luck seems to be cen 
others 





on the fire. “You are not sorry you have bro 
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ken the spell ?” she said, with a voice which she 
kept for him alone, or so at least he thought. 

He gave his shoulders a hearty shrug. “We 
can talk of that later. I am going to see you to 
the door,” he said, giving her hisarm. The boys 
lingered. Oswald was patting his book affection- 
ately with one hand. It was Edward who was 
“making the running” now. 

“ You are still coming to dine, Cara 9” he said. 
“ Don’t turn me off for this friend. He can not 
be such an old friend as I am; and I have only 
a few hours—” 

“So has he,” said Cara; “and he told me he 
What am I to do?” 

“ There are three courses that you can pursue,” 
said Oswald. “ Leave him, as Ned recommends ; 
stay with him, as I certainly don’t recommend; or 
bring him with you. And which of these, Cara, 
you may choose will be a lesson as to your opin- 
ion of us. But you can’t stay with him; that 
would be a slight to my mother, and your father 
would not allow it. The compromise would be 
to bring him.” 

“Oh, how can I do that, unless Mrs. Meredith 
told me to do it? Ne; perhaps he will go away 
of himself; perhaps—” 

“ Poor wretch ! he looks unhappy enough,” said 
Edward, with the sympathy of fellow-feeling. 
The misery and offense in the 
new-comer’s face amused him more than any 
thing else could have done. 

“Cara,” he said, “if you are going to begin of- 
fensive warfare, and to flaunt young men from 
the country in our faces, I for one will rebel. It 
is not fair to us; we were not prepared for any 
thing of the sort.” 


was coming. 


(To ne ConTINVED.] 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue Monthly Weather Review of the United 
States Signal - office, at Washington, for July 
contains some interesting statements in regar¢ 
to that month as compared with corresponding 
dates in other years. From this we learn that 
the general impression as to the unusual heat 
of the month is well founded, also that through- 
out the United States, east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, the death rate in many of*the large cities 
was brought to the highest reported percentage, 

The highest reliable indications of tempera- 
ture are 108° at Dodge City, 105° at Carsen, 103° 
at Norfolk, 101° at Denver, Jackson, Montgom- 
ery, and Pittsburg, 100° at Bismarck, Lynchburg, 
and Philadelphia, and 99° at Baltimore, New 
York, and Washington. 

From the Atheneum we learn that on the 84 
of May Dr. BaLarp, of Dit Brazza’s expedition, 
was on his way to Gaboon to obtain interpret- 
ers, instruments, et He reports that Dr. tous 
was endeavoring to work his way to the south- 
ward, with a view of reaching the Congo, and, 
if possible, of descending that river to the sea, 

Mr. ALEXANDER Rousse.t, author of a well- 
known work on the Salmon, died in July last, 
At the time of his death he was editor of the 
Scotsman, 








Information has just reached the United States 
that Professor C. F. Hartt, chief of the Geolog- 
ical Survey of the Empire of Brazil, has been 
amassing some very interesting collectiogs, and 
making important discoveries in the provinces 
of Pernambuco, Sergipe, and Alagoas The 
specimens obtained consist of reptilian and 
other vertebrate remains in considerable num- 
ber and variety, many of them new to science, 
Professor Hartt is now fitting out one division 
of his corps, under Mr. O. A. Densy, to explore 
the Amazonian region. 


Tt is stated that the French Minister of Public 
Instruction is at present engaged in arrangin 
for thirty-two different commissions for research 
into subjects of philology, history, and com- 
merce in Europe, Africa, and America. Twen- 
ty-eight of these commissions are already ar- 
ranged for; nine will be occupied with natural 
history. 





The Atheneum of July 22 announces the death 
of ANDREW Situ MELVILLE, lecturer on botany 
and geology in the Edinburgh School of Arts, 





In a paper by Dusarpin-Beaumetz upon the 
poisonous properties of glycerine, it is stated that 
this substance, chemically pure, when introduced 
under the skin of a dog, causes death in a dose of 
eight to ten grams per kilogram of the weight 
of the body, the general symptoms of the poison 
being those of alcoholism. 





Dr. JonatHan Hearver, of Plymouth, died 
on the 16th of July at an advanced age. He will 
be remembered as having done muci toward ad- 
vancing the science of electricity and chemistry, 
and as one of the earliest to perceive that a 
telegraph cable across the Atlantic was neces- 
sary and practicable. He took out a patent for 
one, a slight modification of which was ultimate- 
ly adopted for the purpose. He was Mmgenious 
in many respects, and invented several forme of 
stove. He was also well known as a manufac- 
turer of apparatus for the capture offish; and 
his trawl for securing fishes and other marine 
objects at a great depth was used by the British 
Challenger expedition and the United States Fish 
Commission. 





It has been a generally received impression 
that North America, in distinction from Europe, 
is without any species of heath or heather, a few 
specimens of the Calluna vulgaris detected in 
Newfoundland having been considered as intro- 
duced rather than as indigenous. Great, there- 
fore, was the gratification of sentimentalists at @ 
the discovery of this plant in Tewksbury, Massa- 
chusetts. Afterward the same plant was discov- 
ered in Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, and sub- 
sequently on Cape Elizabeth, near Portland. Dr. 
GRAY now announces in the American Naturalist 
the discovery of a second station in Massachu- 
setts, to the west of Andover, about five miles 
north of the Tewksbury station. A signal feat- 
ure in this connection is the vicinity of a glacial 
moraine which traverses the district. 
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THE CENTENNIAL—OUTSIDE SHOWS, ELM AVENUE, DESTROYED BY FIRE, SEPTEMBER 9.—(See Pace 802.) 
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“A GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE. 
FOR THE PEOPLE, AND BY THE PEOPLE”— 
THAT CAN NOT PROTECT THE PEOPLE. 
SHALL 
PERISH FROM THE EARTH. 
















































































































































































































































































4 
“There has never been a desire on the part of the j ul 


North to humiliate the South. Nothing is claimed S fe 


: ry " 
for one State that is not fully accorded to all others, eS Ts Lett 


unless it may be the right to kill negroes and Repub- | 
licans without fear of punishment and without loss of 7 
caste or reputation. This has seemed to be a privilege — 
claimed by a few States....Go on—and let every Gov- 
ernor where the same dangers threaten the peace of 
his State go on—in the conscientious discharge of his 
duties to the humblest as well as the proudest citizen, 
and I will give every aid for which I can find law or 
constitutional power. A government that can not Ky 


give protection to life, property, and all guaranteed Tr CTtTTtsoe 


civil rights (in this country the greatest is an untram- i | 


meled ballot) to the citizen is, in so far, a failure, and . See. 


every energy of the oppressed should be exerted, al- 

ways within the law and by constitutional means, to 

regain lost privileges and protection. Too long denial rh 

of guaranteed rights is sure to lead to revolution— 

bloody revolution, where suffering must fall upon the 

innocent as well as the guilty. Expressing the hope 

that the better judgment and co-operation of citizens 

of the State may enable you to secure a fair trial and | 

punishment of all offenders, without distinction of : ; tt 

race, or color, or previous condition of servitude, and =~ +/|—~|~ 44 wt | 

without aid from the Federal Government, but with 4} } 4 3 > 

the promise of such aid on the conditions named in 7: 

the foregoing, I subscribe myself, etc., 
“U. 8, Grant.” 


















































“GO ON!”—U. S. Grant. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES MUST AND SHALL BE PRESERVED—AND PROTECTED. 


THE ORDER TO GENERAL SHERMAN. | 

War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON CrTy, August 15, 1876. | 

Zo General W. T. SHERMAN, commanding United States Army: 
Sir,—The House of Representatives of the United States, on the roth inst., | 
passed the following preamble and resolution, viz. (Scorr Lorp, Dem., N. Y.) : 


Whereas, The right of suffrage prescribed by the Constitution of the several States is subject 
to the Fifteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United States, which is as follows : 

“ ARTICLE XV.—SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

“SECTION 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation.” 

And whereas, The right of suffrage so prescribed and regulated should be faithfully maintained 
and observed by the United States and the several States and the citizens thereof; and 

Whereas, It is asserted that the exercise of the right of suffrage is in some of the States, 
notwithstanding the efforts of all good citizens to the contrary, resisted and controlled by fraud, 
intimidation, and violence, so that in such cases the object of the amendment is defeated ; and 

Whereas, All citizens, without distinction of race, or class, or color, are entitled to the protec- 
tion conferred by such article ; therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Representatives, That all attempts by force, fraud, terror, intimida- 
tion, or otherwise to prevent the free exercise of the right of suffrage in any State should meet 
with certain, condign, and effectual punishment; and that in any case which has heretofore 


occurred or that may occur hereafter in which violence or murder has been or shall be committed 
by one race or class upon the other, the prompt prosecution and punishment of the criminal or 
criminals in any court having jurisdiction is imperatively demanded, whether the crime be one 
punishable by fine or imprisonment or one demanding the penalty of death. 





The President directs that, in accordance with the spirit of the above, you are 
to hold all the available force under your command, not now engaged in subduing 
the savages on the Western frontier, in readiness to be used, upon the call or 
requisition of the proper legal authorities, for protecting all citizens, without dis 
tinction of race, color, or political opinion, in the exercise of the right to vote, 
as guaranteed by the Fifteenth Amendment, and to assist in the enforcement of 
“certain, condign, and effectual punishment” upon all persons who shall “ attempt 
by force, fraud, terror, intimidation, or otherwise to prevent the free exercise of 
the right of suffrage,” as provided by the law of the United States, and have such 
force so distributed and stationed as to be able to render prompt assistance in 
the enforcement of the law. Such additional orders as may be necessary to carry 
out the purpose of these instructions will be given to you from time to time after 
consultation with the law officers of the government. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
J. D. Cameron, Secretary of War. 
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SINDBAD T., THE OLD MAN OF 
THE SEA 

Tne heaviest burden to be borne by Mr. TrLpEN 
in the Presidential campaign is the political ca- 
reer he has made for himself in the past. He is 
at once the Sindbad and the Old Man of the Sea. 
Carrying his former self upon his shoulders, he 
struggles in vain to rid himself of the load that 
will cling to him to the end. Those who have 
read the following extract from the original story 
in the Arabian Nights will recognize the fitness 
of the comparison made by our artist on page 
793: “I said to him, Descend at thine ease. But 
he descended not from my shoulders. He had 
twisted his legs round my neck, and I looked at 
them, and I saw that they were like the hide of 
buffalo in blackness and roughness. So I was 
frightened at him, and desired to throw him down 
from my shoulders; but he pressed upon my 
neck with his feet, and squeezed my throat, so 
that the world became black before my face, and 
I was unconscious of my existence, falling upon 
the ground in a fit, like one dead. He then raised 
his legs and beat me upon my back and my shoul- 
ders; and I suffered violent pain; wherefore I 
rose with him. He still kept his seat upon my 
shoulders, and I had become fatigued with bear- 
ing him; and he made a sign to me that I should 
go in among the trees to the best of the fruits. 
When I disobeyed him, he inflicted upon me with 
his feet blows more violent than those of whips.” 


THE CENTENNIAL. 


Tur Supplement sent out with this number of 
the Weekly contains a magnificent four-page bal- 
loon view of the Centennial grounds, showing all 
the buildings, walks, lakes, fountains, and other 
objects of interest. To those who have already 
visited the Centennial this pictorial map will be 
interesting as a souvenir of the greatest Exhibi- 
tion of modern times, and useful as a means of 
recalling its features to the mind; while to those 
who have yet to make the visit it will be inval- 
uable as a guide to the grounds and buildings. 
The buildings and paths being distinctly lettered, 
no one with this map-picture in his hands can be 
at a loss to find his way from any part of the 
grounds to any building he may wish to inspect. 
The view of the grounds shown in this picture 
was taken, as the name implies, from a balloon 
at a high altitude above St. George’s Hill Tower ; 
but in making his drawings of the buildings, the 
artist was assisted by photographic views taken 
by R. Neweii & Sons from the top of the tower 
itself. This tower, or observatory, stands upon 
ground about 300 feet above the Schuylkill. It 
is 286 feet in height to the top of the flag-staff, 
and is furnished with four galleries, of which the 
two upper ones will accommodate 1200 persons 
without crowding. These galleries are reached 
by two independent elevators, abundantly secured 
against accident from the breaking of the ropes, 
derangement of machinery, or any other cause, 
The tower itself is entirely free from perceptible 
vibration, even in the strongest wind, The view 
from the top is superb. 

The Main Exhibition Building is devoted to 
exhibits of the industry of all nations. It is an 
immense structure, covering twenty-one and a 
half acres of ground. The Art Gallery, or Me- 
morial Hall, is a fire-proof building of granite, 
glass, and iron, costing $1,500,000, It contains 
a vast colleciion of paintings and statuary, most 
of it the work of eminent artists and sculptors. 

The United States Government Exhibition 
Building is filled with exhibits of the various de- 
partments of the general government and the 
Smithsonian Institution, It. covers about two 
acres of ground, and contains an interesting col- 
lection, illustrating the resources of the govern- 
ment in peace and war. Machinery Hall is 1402 
feet in length and 360 feet in width. It contains 
machinery of all kinds, in motion, The giant 
Corliss steam-engine, of 1400 horse-power, is situ- 
ated in the centre of the building. Agricultural 
Hall is 826 feet long and 540 wide. Here may 
be found a great variety of agricultural imple 
ments and products from all parts of the country. 
Horticultural Hall is 883 feet long and 193 feet 
wide. Itis a handsome building, and is designed 
to remain as a permanent ornament of Fairmount 
Park. It is filled with the rarest plants from all 
parts of the world. Surrounding the building 
there are beds and gardens of the richest flowers, 
in almost endless variety of form and color. The 
Women’s Pavilion, covering nearly an acre of 
ground, was erected at a cost of $30,000, contrib- 
uted by the women of the United States. It is 
devoted entirely to the exhibition of women’s 
work, and is well worthy of inspection. 

Outside the grounds, opposite the Main Exhi- 
bition Building, on Elm Avenue, there stood, un- 
til recently destroyed by fire, a row of wooden 
buildings used for variety shows, concert halls, 
liquor saloons, and the like. Here in rival es- 
tablishments were the “ learned pig,” the gigantic 
fat woman, the two-legged horse, the five-legged 
cow, the mysterious ghost, and any number of 
other curiosities for the edification or amusement 
of the passing stranger. Sometimes it happened 
that the curious wayfarer, stopping to make a 
choice between the shows, was seized upon by 
the overzealous agents of two or more of these 
establishments, and had his coat nearly twisted 
off his back in the struggle to secure his patron- 
age. On the same street were any number of 
itinerant dealers in small wares. The chief de- 
mand seemed to be for pea-nuts, of which enor- 
mous quantities were sold from wagons and 
baskets. The fire by which the greater part of 
“Shantyville,” as it was called by Philadelphians, 
was swept away occurred on the afternoon of 
Saturday, the 9th inst. It was caused by the ex- 
plosion of a lamp in an oyster booth, kept by a 
man named Mcrpuy. Nearly all the space from 
the Trans-Continental Hotel to the Ross House, 
and through from Elm Avenue to Columbia Av- 





enue, was burned over in less than two hours’ 
time. Fortunately the wind was blowing from 
the northwest, and the Main Exhibition Building 
and large hotels thus escaped. Nothing could 
have saved them if the wind had blown in their 
direction. As it was, the turnstiles of the Ex- 
hibition Building just opposite were scorched, 
and the firemen were obliged to keep the exposed 
surfaces wet to prevent them catching fire. The 
engraving on page 800 gives a good idea of how 
the show buildings looked before the fire. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


In a review of a recently published History of the 
City of New York, a Philadelphia newspaper makes a 
quotation in which occurs the phrase “‘ our great Amer- 
ican metropolis,” and then adds: “ This assumption 
that New York is the metropolis of the United States 
is incorrect. It is a fine city, not nearly as large as 
Philadelphia, nor, were the census fairly taken, so as 
to include only those who live on what was the island 
of Manhattan, is its actual population equal to that of 
our great Centennial city.” After that, New York 
should quietly retire to private life. 





A colossal bust of Horace Greeley has just been fin- 
ished in plaster by the sculptor Calverley. It is to be 
cast in bronze, and erected in Greenwood Cemetery, 
The portrait represents Mr. Greeley in the prime of 
life, and he wears the “ old white overcoat” which was 
a characteristic part of his winter attire. The bust is 
to rest upon a granite pedestal ornamented with bronze 
tablets, one representing Mr. Greeley as a printer work- 
ing at the case, and the other bearing his name, togeth- 
er with the simple record of his birth and death. The 
monument is to be known as the “ Printers’ Greeley 
Memorial,” and is to be unveiled in October, 


The famous Jumel will case, which was closed about 
three years ago, after occupying the attention of the 
State courts for a long time, is re-opened in the United 
States courte. Suit has been brought by alleged heirs 
residing in France. 





Three young boys, known as the “‘ Leon children,” 
were recently taken in charge by the Society for the 
Protection of Children. They were rescued from the 
managers of a circus at Poughkeepsie, where they had 
been performing difficult and dangerous acrobatic 
feats. One of the boys was only eight years old. 





The Boston Board of Health possesses a curiosity in 
the shape of the following “ physician’s” certificate: 
“This certifies that A beby boy died on the born-day 
of Febberly, 1876. Cause of death, Born.” 





Anew and singular peril awaits aeronauts. Not long 
ago, at London, an aeronaut made a successful ascent, 
attaining an altitude of 8000 feet, and crossing the 
Thames no less than three times. He had descended 
into a meadow, and was about letting off the gas, when 
a large bull was seen rushing wildly toward the bal- 
loon, The acronaut had presence of mind enough to 
throw out some remaining ballast, and the balloon rose 
just in time to escape the horng of the infuriated ani- 
mal, whose attention was diverted to the bags of sand 
thrown out. After ascending a few hundred feet, the 
balloon found a safe haven. 





It is stated that the Commissioners of Emigration 
have landed 6,000,000 immigrants at Castle Garden 
since it has been used as a dépot. 





In a discourse upon “* Books,” Henry Ward Beecher 
makes some suggestions to the common reader: 

“The beginnings of reading, to those who are not 
educated to read, should be of things entertaining. 
ee ought to be a rest from labor for exhausted 
men, It should be a refuge from grief, from care, and 
from heart-ache. It is preposterous to expect that, 
when the vitality of men has been drained low, they 
will trudge through books which do not in the least 
degree fit them, and which scarcely entertain them.... 
A man does not think it necessary to eat a whole ox, 
piece by piece. He takes the tenderloin, and leaves 
the rest; that suffices for him. Now books have a ten- 
derloin; and if you get at it, you get all that those 
books have for you—that is, if you are reading for 
general information.” 


At Martha’s Vineyard camp-meetings have been held 
for two years past by the Baptist Vineyard Association, 
The meetings have been an experiment with the Bap- 
tists, but have been successful. Their grove is sepa- 
rated from the Methodist grounds by a long shallow 
pond. Oak Bluffs is now a popular summer resort, 
and has grown within a few years very rapidly. 

A successful Wisconsin farmer says, “It is brains 
that win on a farm as well as every where else.” The 
history of this farmer is briefly as follows: He gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College, and commenced the study 
of law, but before he finished his professional studies 
he took a severe cold, which resulted in total deafness. 
He abandoned his studies and went West, completely 
broken in health and spirits. He found that brains 
and learning could be used in farming. He has been 
successful, and declares that if he were to begin life 
over again, he would prefer the prairie to the court- 
room. 





The salmon season commenced most promisingly 
last June, but it was very short. The total quantity 
of salmon caught in Canada thie year was 950,000 
pounds, of which 450,000 were sent to New York. Tie 
winter supply of fresh salmon is obtained by preserv- 
ing them frozen in ice-houses. The supply kept in 
this manner for the coming winter is only 75,000, the 
usual quantity being 200,000. 





According to recent discoveries in chemistry, ozone 
is generated in immense quantities by aromatic plants 
and flowers, such as mint, lavender, heliotrope, etc. 
It is the belief of chemists that whole districts can be 
freed from the deadly malaria infecting them by sim- 
ply covering them with aromatic vegetation. 





*“ Nolanum” is the name given to a new building 
material invented by a woman of St. Louis. In the 
Woman's Pavilion isa miniature dwelling built of this 
material, which presents the appearance of white mar- 
ble. Nolanum, it is explained by the inventor, is not 
only a new building material, but introduces a new 
style of architecture, one calculated to establish thor- 
ough ventilation and better sanitary results than the 
present system. It is claimed to be a compound of 
clays, harder than marble, non-absorbent, non-com- 
bustible, of great strength and durability. The blocks 
have an interlocking key. When placed in position they 





form a hollow wall, requiring neither painting, plas- 
tering, nor papering afterward. Through this hollow | 
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wall a current of air passes from the basement to the 
roof, and by means of openings under the cornice of 
the ceiling all the rooms of a house can be thoroughly 
ventilated. Any variety in color or design can be ob- 
tained. Nearly forty different varieties of ornamenta- 
tion are exhibited in miniature blocks—roses, daisies, 
and trefoil in alto-relievo ; panels of different varieties, 
mosaics, inlaid patterns in colored clays, enamel colors, 
glazed surfaces and plain. 





An extraordinary story is related concerning a butch- 
er living in Franklin, Massachusetts. Early one morn- 
ing he went to inspect his ice chest, when suddenly 
the door swung to and the spring-lock fastened. The 
man found himself a prisoner in a very small room, of 
icy temperature, and with no means of escape. All 
efforts to make himself heard were in vain. Strange 
to say—so the story goes—the butcher’s son dreamed 
a dream during the night, and awoke deeply impressed 
with it. He dreamed that his father had been suffo- 
cated in the ice chest! Not finding his father in the 
morning, he immediately went to the ice chest, un- 
locked it, and discovered the apparently dead body of 
his father. Some hours elapsed before the unforta- 
nate prisoner was restored to consciousness. 

In the city of Paris there are forty drinking fount- 
ains, and ten more are to be erected, all at the cost of 
benevolent gentlemen whose names they bear. 





In the Tunbridge correspondence of an English jour- 
nal, dated August 17, 1776, an amusing incident is re- 
lated. The writer speaks of the ladies at a ball being 
thrown into the utmost consternation by a very vio- 
lent thunder-storm ; and one gentleman “ entreated his 
partner, for the love of God—and him—to pull the black 
pins out of her hair for fear they should attract the 
lightning to blast her brilliant eyes. The lady, alarmed 
at the exhortation, instantly set about it, and with a 
violent scream, cried out, ‘ Ladies, pull out your black 
pins!’ The effect of this word of command was as- 
tonishing, and the manceuvre consequently beyond any 
executed by the most dextrous Prussian regiment of 
infantry, for in less than a minute ten thousand black 
spears were grounded on the floor, together with cush- 
ions, wools of divers colors and assortments, fore-curls 
and hind-curls in abundance—in short, what with the 
disheveled locks and piercing shrieks of young vir- 
gins, and the long faces of bald dowagers, there never 
was so frantic an exit from an assembly-room exhib- 
ited before in either of the three kingdoms,” 


CERTAINLY WORTH INVESTIGATING. 

Tue immense practical advantages of the new 
invention of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing-machine 
Company—their new automatic sewing-machine ; 
different in principle from every other sewing- 
machine manufactured, On view at Centennial 
Machinery Hall, Sec. C. 7, Col. 50, and at No. 658 
Broadway, New York. “Ta ‘om. a 


For all disorders ute from an unhealthy 
condition of the liver or stomach no remedy 
equals Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, which are 
now used by thousands with the most beneficial 
results. One box of these pills, valued at 25 
cents, will prove the efficacy of the medicine. 
No matter how costive or how bilious the system 
may be, the habit of body is immediately corrected 
and regulated, and the organs are brought to a 
healthy and natural activity. The Mandrake Pills 
are likewise an infallible remedy for sick head- 
ache and piles. For sale by all druggiota—{ Com.] 


Tur greatest discovery of the age is Dr. Tonras’s 
Venetian Linuwent for the cure of aches and pains; 
also cholera, dysentery, colic, and vomiting ; warranted 
for over twenty-seven years,and never failed. No family 
or traveler should be without it. It is worth its weight 
in gold. Sold by the druggists.—(Com.] 


Mitxions of bottles of Burnetr’s Coooatne have 
been sold during the last twenty years, and the pub- 
lic have rendered the verdict that it is the best hair 
dressing in the world.—[{Com.] 
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ADVERT IsEMENT S. 


CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF 
THE THROAT AND LUNGS 


Spestey and permane ntly cured by WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITES of Lime and Soda. Prices $1 and 
$2 per bottle. Prepared only by WINCHESTER & CO., 

Chemists, 36 John St., New York. Sold by Druggists. 


SMITH’S POCKET MICROSCOPE 


Magnifies 3000 times; shows life in water. Sent for 
100. §. L. SMITH, 51@Wash Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Buy the SELF-INKINGColumbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6,$14 ; 5x74, 
$27; 6x9, $37; 2x12, $60. Good Card 
Press, type, roller, ink, &e. , $5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
chell, Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
St., Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


/ YAT QO TE1Q “Hold the Fort for 
CAMPAIGN SONGS, Hayes and Wheel- 
er,” “Sunlight on the Flag,” “Hayes for our President,” 
“(Grandly the Loyal Hosts are Marching,” “Vote as you 
Shot, Boys.” Price 30 cents each. Sent, postpaid, vy 
8S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, O. 


For 25 Cents. THE EUREKA QABINET. 
Containing 1 Chinese “ What Is It?” a capi- 
tal trick—hand it to a person to open and @ 
small needie stabs their finger every time. 


lelegant French bronze Pocket Penc “il with 
adjustable leads. 1 Eureka Camera, shows persons or ob- 
— behind you or at your side. abd Nest = Pharaoh's 
rpents Eggs, each egg when ignited produces an im- 
me <a serpent. 1 Centennial Badge, beautiful designs. 
The CABINET containing the five artic les sent Rex. paid, for 
only 2cents, Address, Eureka Trick & Novelty Co,, 
Box 4614. 39 Ann Street, New York, 


ae C.STEHR. Manufacturer of 


5 Meerschaum 
Pipes & Amber Goods, W hole- 
sale and retail. Send for Cirenlar and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
3 doors from Bowery. 





MO N E made easily and rapidly, without capital. 
BV Valuable samples free. Enclose stamp. 


Address KENDALL & CO., 52 Kilby St., Boston,Mass. 


PICTURES. 19x04. CARICATORES, *s. ee 
pest & che: ple copies by mail 
CA ular MPA M. a DONALDSON, wan Publicher Chnstonett 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young 


Ladies, Bridgeport, Coun, Miss Eutry Nerson. 


CORWIN’S ‘‘ ZEPHYR” India-Rubber GARMENTS, 
A new article. Free from the disagree- 
able odor of other kinds. No shiny 
gloss. Handsome as a rich black silk. 
They supersede all others, No lady's 
wardrobe is complete without one. 
Send fora circular. Joun M. Corwin, 
“ Zephyr” India-Rubber Manufactur- 
er, 57 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Corwin’s ** ZEPHYR” India-Rubber 
Traveling and Storm HAT. Goes in 
the vest pocket. Weighs 1% oz. Price 
$250. Discount to the trade. Write 
to J. M. CORWIN, 57 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. 


a $500,000 
Individual Liability -.....-.... 500,000 
Se 375,975 
Security to Policy- ‘holders den 1,375,975 





GAZZAM GANO, Pres’t. . H. BEATTIE, Sec’y. 


HARTFORD PUMP CO. 


Water driven to any height and distance by COM - 
PRESSED AIR. The best and cheapest means 
of supplying country houses and farms, for watering 
stock, washing carriages, feeding set basins and 
kitchen boilers, &c. Address 


HARTFORD PUMP CO., 


Hartford, Conn. 








PERFECTION, 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John St., N. ¥. 
P. O. Box 1029. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


yuble-barre! gun, bar or front-action locks; warrant- 
-d genuine twist barrels, and ® & ood shooter, OR NO 
3ALE; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. 
Jan be sent ©. O. D., with privilege to examine before 
paying bi Seud stamp for circular to P. POWELL 
_&! SON, Gan Dealers, 28 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN § SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guavep to Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, eo as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 





+ 





The fellowing Suit Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. VIII. 
LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- 


MR Gicavcnssanevee decccesceccesvevevessce No. 
FUR-LINED CIRC ULAR, with Three-quarter 
EE Sn inndanscineh canmakeeectnannaees > = 


GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 

agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Bases, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 


| IORED CEI n0t0s cocscséccccetecsssoseccsecece - 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt.................... ° 8 


CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse 

Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 

from 6 months to 5 years old) Sneihicbd cacoves “ 1 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 

Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... - = 
CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 

and Walking Skirt...........-ssccecceess .” &@ 
LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 

Six-Gore Walking Skirt . 
EE IED on écndnénseGnsdces spans “ 48 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 

Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 

toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 


Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)..... “ 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER..........--- wn * @ 
Vol. 1X, 


GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers at girl from 5 to 15 
years cold) : 


Skit 
BLOU SE BASQU E, La Boitense Over-skirt and 
Full-Trained Skirt abe —— sco @ 
CAMBRIC POLON AISE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Lony, Round Over- 


skirt, and W: king Skirt “ 13 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Dri apery Over- skirt, 
and Walking Skirt “ 14 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnous Over-skirt with 
Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt = 
“SEVENTY-SIX” POLONAISE W ALKING 
SUIT ....... “ 9 


LA BOITEUSE POLO NAISE WALKING SUIT “ 22 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 


Walking Skirt ........... ‘ “ 23 
SCARF MANTLE, Long Apron, ‘and Demi- 
Trained Skirt. . 4 “ 94 


CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 


(Curirass 


Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt). “ 30 
PLEATED MUSLIN SUIT (Basque, Over “skirt, 

and Lower Skirt “ 32 
LOW DRAPED POLONAISE, and ‘Demi-Train- 

OB Gite cccccccccccccccecesccssescecesoses “ 41 








The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
| paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Suita will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
| the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separaied or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


VISITING CARDS in nice case, 
5S Q) 25 cts. Samples, 3 cts. Agents wanted, 
S. E. FOSS & CO., Campello, Mass. 
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A $10 and upward. 


** Checkers up at the Farm.”’ 
Just Completed. 
20 Inches High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Illustra- 
ted Catalogue and prints of 
lawn subjects, to JOHN BOGERS, 1155 Broad- 
way, cor. 27th St., New York. « (Fe orme erly’ fie Fifth Ave. -) 


If you want to do your 
wn ere 


















o ’ 
to ave of make money, send for a If you want 0 
Spodiencn Bi ry f Typ. ome u. s. 
the evestey 
cheap. d ‘best | hand ‘and 


seictaxting petntes. presses. 


BS, sade 


sniniatase printing o wfles for FIVE DoLLs als. 


sOUNG AMERICA PRESS oy 63 3 Murray Street, How Street, Now Tork, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR “i 


rea a 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation, 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest cullections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the ccuntry.—Boston Tvav- 
eller. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion. weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its srpplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches, — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanven's Magazine, Harrven’s Weexry, and Haresn’s 
Bazan, for oue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Werxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scnsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 





Teams ror Apventistne tn Haxrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Hanren’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly. —Iluside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper’ # Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1: 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Imitation Gold Watches 
15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to $12, to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 
; Sent C.0 by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular CoLuiws Meta. Watcu 
FacTORY, 33) Broadway, New York. Box 3606 


WHEELER & VICTORY. 

Now ready for Agents. Our new Cam- 

ps aign Book, giving National Facts 

Ind figures, with Life of Hayes & Wheeler. 500 pages, $2. 
vilustrated. 50 cts. will secure outfit and territory. $100 


amonth made. E. B. Treat, Pub., 805 Broadway, N.Y. 
7 VISITING-C ADDS, , 02 2 2 ALIEE, it Ramo, 30cts. acd 


Set. stamp. 4 packs, 
oan obtain 2 mn ‘per 7 hoor en. 
ed oie for the monary ever seen. Bene by 
Ph vindenrd-f rates. AddressW.CCANNO 





retarn mail. Common cards a 
-T12 Washington + ,oston, Mass, 


Our NEW HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 





pay Ag iat better than any thing out. Ad- 
dress . E. BROWN & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


ADIES can make a day in their own city or 





town. Address ELLIS MAN’G CO., Waltham, Mass. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL-BOOKS NOW PUBLISHED, 


HARPER’S 


LANGUAGE SERIES. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 





Retail. Introduction, Exchange. 
LANGUAGE PRIMER, . . . .40 Cts. 27 cts. 20 cts 
LanGcuaGE Lessons, . . . 50 Cts. 34 cts. 25 cts. 
ScHoot CoMpPosITION, . . .50 Cts. 34 cts. 25 cts. 
PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR, . . cts. 50 cts. 38 cts. 





Gs Harper's Language Series is now in use in the leading cities and towns 
of the United States, and is receiving the unqualified approval of teachers and 


school officers. 


From the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
Swinton’s Language Lessons begins with the sentence, and by numerous exercises of various kinds, by 
plentiful instances illustrating the ordinary mistakes of children that the pupil is to correct, by simple defini- 


tions and plain directions, lays the foundation of correct writing. 


It is a fine and artistic example of the 


method pursued by an able and enthusiastic modern teacher who has studied his business, who knows what 
children need, who is familiar with the use of the black-bcard, who believes in the New Edocation, and who 
cares Jor substance more than for show, and the development uf the powers of thought rather than those of memory. 


From the Committee on Course of Study, Detroit, Mich. 
The Committee on Course of Study, after their regular quarterly visit of inspection, reported October 


29th, 1875, as fo'lows: 


The new Text-books in Grammar (Swinton’s Language Books), recently introduced into the course of 
study, have produced a marked improvement in the study of this branch, and appear to have awakened a 


new interest in the pupils who pursue it. 


From A. R. Brat, Supt. of Schools, Watertown, N. Y. 
Swinton's Language Series has been adopted for use in the schools of this city by the unanimous vote of 


the Board of Education. 
the English language. 


With their use we hope to see our pupils make great advancement in the study of 
I know of no bouks that can take their place. 


From Report of the Committee on Schools, East Saginaw, Mich. 
The instruction in English composition, as introduced into the intermediate grades, has removed a seri. 


ous deficiency in our course of studies. 


The selection of Swinton's Language Lessons as a text-book for this 


branch of instruction is considered by your committee a very happy choice, and the good results accom- 


plished during the past year must be largely ascribed to the excellence of this little book. 


By its help the 


study of rudiments of grammar has been made comparatively easy and attractive rather than otherwise. 
To judge by what bas been done the past year, we are justified to expect that pupils who take a two years 
course will acquire a fair degree of knowledge of the elements of the English grammar. 


(Signed) 
July 19, 1876. 


B. Heser, 


tan . 
H. W. Youmans, j Committees on Schools. 


From Report of Supt. of Publie Schools, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Hitherto grammar had not been taught in the ward schools, 
high schools was wholly unfit for the ward schools and the grammar schools. 
Swiuton's Language Series (Primer, Lessons, Composition, and Grammar) was adopted. 


The Grammar in use in the grammar and 
After careful examination, 
This series of 


Grammars seems to have made it possible for children to learn the art of speaking and writing the English 


language correctly, a need that has been seriously felt 


by those having charge of our schools. By making 


this change the Board were enabled to introduce the study of grammar in the first intermediate department 
of the ward schools, so that hereafter pupils in that department will be required to pursue that study for 


two years. 
June, 1876. 


(Signed) 


Cuaures W. Fevusr, Superintendent 





Copies for examination ‘with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 


receipt of the introduction price. 


Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





You are » troubled with » a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well aa yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, | 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodent. Sold by Druggista. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION, 
A Book for t the Times. 


Persons who find it difficult to understand the vexed 
currency questions of the day will find it to their ad- 
vantage to read “Robinson Crusoe’s Money,” by Davin 
A. Weis. The subject is discussed in the form of a 
story, and in a manner that every one can understand. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE'S MONEY ; or, 
The Remarkable Financial Fortunes and Mis 
fortunes of a Remote Island Community. Fic 
tion Founded upon Fact. By Davin A. WeLLs 
With Illustrations by Tuomas Nast. 8vo, Pa 
per, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00, 











Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
tar Sent by mail on receipt of the price. | 


NEW DEPARTURE. “Ey. 


to travel and sel! our (id and Staple MANUFACTURES 
To dealers: no peddling. §75 PER MONTH, Hotel and 
Traveling Expenses paid. Apply by letter or to person 
w8. A. GRANT & OU., 2, 4,646 Home St., Concewnartt, O. 


GI5( A MONTH. Agents wanted, male or fe- | 
male, for the best selling articles. 6000 sold 
in one day. Address LAPHAM M'F'G CO., Marion, 0. 


&9 got ITFIT FREE. Best : chance yet. Write at once to 
~ COLLINS & CO,, 2 Clinton Place, New York. | 


4 RE per week. 





C AGENTS WANTED FOR HISTORY 


ENTEN’L EXHIBITION 


It sells faster than arry other book. One Agent sold 73 
copies in two days. Send for our extra terms to Agents. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A BOOK FOR ELECTORS. 


POLITICS 


YOUNG AMERICAN 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 





16mo, Half Leather, $1 OO. 
Although especially designed for the instruction of 
young Americans, who seek to prepare themselves 
for the intelligent use of the electoral franchise, this 
little volume contains much information which will 
As a 
clear, trustworthy, and compact political manual, 


be found usefal by readere of mature age. 


treating concisely of the principles upon which the 
government of the United States is founded, and the 
practical working of our political system, it stands 
without a rival. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| G™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States or Canada, on receipt of the price 


$1 Samples for trial 
Best article out. = fit 
an er cent Agents 
Bl: yed, send stamp 


for pamphlet. & CU., Chicago. 


350 A MONTH .—Agents wanted. 36 Best | 
selling articles in the world. One sample ILL. CATALOGUE of articles for NY 1 
« | free. Bowron Noverty Co., Maes AGEN | § 


$1026 25. ee | 


free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mic 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


1, 
DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. 
Author of “ Middlemarch,” 
Bede,” &c. 2 vols., 
$1 50. 


By Groner Exton, 
“Romola,” “Adam 
12mo, Cloth, $8 00; 8vo, Paper, 


Il. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American Progress. By Kev. Tuxovore 
D. Woorsey, D.D., LL.D. ; F. A. P. Banwarp, LL.D. ; 
Hon. Davip A. W euis; Hon, Francis A. W ALKER; 
Prof. T. Srexey How; Prof. WituaM G. Sumynen;: 


Evwarp Arxinson; Prof. Turopone Gitt; Eowin 
P. Wutrece; Prof. W. 1. Baewen; Eveexe Law- 
nence; The Rev. Jouw F. Huxer, D.D.; Bensamin 


Vaveuan Annort; Avetin Fut, M.D.; 8. 8. 


Conant; Eowanp H. Ksiour; and Cuances L. 
Brace. Svo, Cloth, % 00; Sheep, @ 50; Half Mo- 


rocco, $7 25. 
IIL. 

PHCEBE, JUNIOR. A Last Chronicle of Carling- 
ford. By Mus. Ovtruant, Author of * Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” ‘‘ Innocent,” “Ombra,” “ Squire 
Arden,” “The Story of Vaientine and his Brother,” 
&. Svo, Paper, 0 cents, 

IV, 

EUGENE LAWRENCE'S HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
Historical Studies. By Evoenx Lawaencs. Svo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00, 

A 

THE MIKADO'S EMPIRE. Book I. History of Ja- 

ee 600 B.C. to WIZ A.D. Book IL, Personal 

Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 
1870-1874 By Witciam Exvssor Guirri, A.M., late 
of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan, Copl- 
ously Illustrated, Svo, Cloth, $4 00 


vi 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. A Novel. By F. W. 
Rominson, Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “ For 
Her Sake,” “Poor Humanity,” “Second-Cousin 
Sarah,” “Troe to Herself,” “Her Face was Her 
Fortune,” & Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 

Vil 

YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. Ry 
Wit Cag teros, Author of “Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” Llustrated. Post Svo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

Vill. 

ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. A Novel. By Jounx 
Savunprns, Author of * Abel Drake's Wife,” “* Bound 
to the Wheel,” “ Hirell,” ** Martin Pole,” & SvO, 
Paper, 75 cents. 

1X. 


HAY-FEVER. A Popular Treatise on the Disease 
known as “Rose Cold,” “Jane Cold,” and “ An- 
tumnal Catarrh,” including Accounts of Several 
Hundred Casea. By Gronoe M. Bean, A.M., M.D 
Author of “Our Home Physician,” “ Kating an 
Drinking,” “ Stimulants and Narcotica,” &c. 1l2mo, 
Cloth, 2 00, 


xX. 

CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. By 
RK. D. Brackwons, Author of “‘Cradock Nowell,” 
‘The Maid of Sker,” “Alice Lorraine,” “Lorna 
Doone,” &c. Lllustrated. Svo, Paper, 15 centa, 

XI 
STARBOARD AND PORT. Starboard and Port: 
e” Along Shore. A Summer's Yacht 
gz the Coasts of Maine and Labrador. 

H. Herworrn, Llustrated. 12mo, 





x 
ROSE TURQUAND. A Novel, By Extice Hor- 
Aine. Svo, Paper, 00 centa. 
XIll 
ORTON’'S ZOOLOGY. ( Domparative Reslegyanrae- 
ural and Systematk r Use in Schools and Col- 
Owron, A.M., Professor of Natural 
History in Vassar Colleye; Corresponding Member 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philade Iphi i, 
and of the Lyceum of Natural History, New York 
Author of * The ‘AD des and the Amazon, ” &. With 
880 Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $8 00, 
XIV 
HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Many Crom Hay 
Author of “Old Myddelton'’s Money,” “ Victor an 4 
Vanquished,” “The Squire's Legacy,” &. svo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 
XV. 


DR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. History of the lutellectual 
Development of Europe. By Joun Wittiam Daaren, 
M.D., {up Professor of Chemistry tn the Uni- 
versity of New York, Author of a “ Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” “Civil Policy of America,” 
** History of the American Civil War,” &c. Revieed 
Edition, in Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $8 00 


lees 


tw Hacren & Brornens 


above works by mai r express, postage 


will send either of the 
or Sreight pre 
paid, to any part af the United States or Canada, on re- 


ceipt of the price, 


ow Hanren’s Catatoove mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 





HARPER & 


FRANKLIN SQuARE, 


BRO'VTILERS, 
N. Y. 
W ANT ED. > YOUNG MEN AND LADIES, to 
4 arn Teleyraphy, and earn §45 to 
$90 per mont Extra induc The larqeat, beat, 


and moat reliable College In the U. 8. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Address Telegraph College, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. $8048 
T| ED hotel and traveling expenses 


paid. Mow:roa Mancractuaine Co., Ciacinnatl,Vbio 


emonte 


AGENTS WANTED! Medals and Diplomas Awarded 


for HOU ’’S CENTENNIAL BIBLE 
1800 Bllustrations, Address for new circulars, 
A.J.HOLMAN & CO,, 980 ARCH Street, Phila 


A MONTH, Agents wanted every 
$250 where Business honorable and firet- 
as Particulare sent free, Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louls, Mo 

Pay Age aie Profits per week — Will 
Soi. 60 4 v forteit ane New articles 

4 sent free to all Address 
&S Fulton Street, New York, 


( made by ONE Agent in 57 days. 18 new 
Patel )4 articles. on free. Address 


M. LININGTON, Cutoaco 


just patented pie 
W. HL, ¢ HIDESTER. 








»-SHOT Nickel-Plated Revolvers, with 100 Cartridges, 
( 43 00. Catalogues Free. FELTON & CO., N.Y.City. 


BIG PAY weneen 
Samples FREE. 


SEE O GFF A Week to Agenta 
SD) = Sid P. O. VICKERY, Augueta, Maine 


r Rusere Paintinoe Stamrs, 
Taylor & Co.,Cleveland,0. 


» ( A Month, “Ontfit worth @1 free to Agents 
$20) ) Excel. Mfg.Co., 151 Michigun Ave.,Chicago, IL 


“AN 
STILL 
CO ON AND 


FINISH 


* CGRESSIVA 


FOUNDS 


HARPER'S 


VERMONT 


HEARD FROM 


GONE 


‘REFORM 


| 
| 
aS 


VAINE- 
HEARD FROM 
GON 


“IS Px 


TEE BARREL CAMPAIGN IS A FAILURE. 


BIBLIOTHECA 


ELEGANS ET CURIOSA,. 


‘/ UNION ADAMS 


Priced Catalogue of a valuable, interesting, and cu- | 


rious collection of Books, ANCIENT and MODERN, 

in all classes of Literature, now offered at very low 

yxrices. To this CATALOGUE, and to our uncommon 

arge stock of FINE ENGLISH BOOKS, we particu- 

larly call the attention of collectors and Deeedlenn. 
[warn 188 Falton St., Few York ; 

A. L. LUYSTER, } 7 Bloomsbury tarket, » Lond don 


FISHERMEN 
TWINES AND NETTIN Gi, | 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


&? Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


‘Hlectro-Silleon 


is GUARANTEED to be the 
‘i best article known for 
Cleaning and Polishing 
GOLD, SILVER, W ARE, 
| &c. Try it. Sold by 
druggists, house-furnish- 
ing stores, and jewelers. 
FIN, REDING- 
TON, A CO wie 
‘} No. 9 Gold St., N.Y. 


” ENORMOUS SACRIFICE | 


FAILURE OF NEW YORK WATCH IMPORTERS. 


Another $1,000,000 worth of their Fine Solid Gold and 
Silver Watches ordered to be sold at about One-Half 
the Cost of Importation. Send for Descriptive Price- 
List. Address ELIAS & CO,, Assignees, 

9 Great Jones St.,N.Y. 


PAVORITE CIGARETTE ROLLER. 


Compact, simple, practical, 
and appreciated by Smokers. 
Silver-Plated, 50¢. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 

POPE DERG CO.,, 
45 High St., Boston, Mass. 


WILL CARLETON'S 
Centennial Poems. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
By Wu 
lads” and “Farm 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 





CENTENNIAL 
Author of 
Legends,” 
Illuminated Cover, 


RHYMES 


CARLETON, 


$1 50 


The pieces are in the author's wonted style, homely, 
pithy, dramatic, 
liking for stories. —Home Journal, N. Y. 

Will Carleton writes in a quaint sort of dialect 
at times, and never departs from a kind of homeli- 
ness ofe apes ssion that at once wins for him the good- 
will and regard of the uncultured, as well as the 
ration of the most scholarly mind.—-7Troy Times, 

It is written on purpose for the little men and the 
little women of our own time, 
and pictures of some of the 
folks of Revolutionary times. 
nal, Ky. 

Homely Revolutionary incidents done into easily 
flowing verse, and can not fail to please and profit 
the boys and girls for whose benefit they have been 
written.—. Y. Evening Post. 

He has done the young people a literary service, 
partly as a recognition of their enthusiastic appreci- 
ation of his former efforts, and partly expres- 
sion of his general interest in the events and inci- 
dents of a hundred years ago.—Boston Post, 


noble and brave young 


~—Louisville Courier-Jour- 


as an 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


car" Harrrr 
by mail, postage 
States or Canada, on rece? 


& Broruers will send the above work 


pt of the price. 


“Farm Bal- | 
Illustrated, | 


and well suited to meet the popular 


admi- 
| 


and contains stories | 


prepaid, to any part of the United | 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


Fine Shirts, Gollars, Cults 
| Drawers, & 


847 BROADWAY. 





Campaign Outfits, 
Torches, Lanterns, Belts, 
Caps, Capes, Badges, &c., 
| &c. Send for our new 

ilustrated CATALOGUE, 

just published, and save 
| money. Address PECK 
| & SNYDER,Manufac — I 
ers, 126 Nassau St.,N 


SENT FREE, 


Samples of Cloths, Fashion-Plate, with full dire wa. 
for ordering Clothing by mail—fit guaranteed—by 


‘Freeman & Woodruff, 


(A. Freeman, late of Freeman & Burr), 


CLOTHIERS. 





| 241 Broadway, 
New York. 





Hayes or Tilden r 











“YSAVE $20°° 


|, BUY THE co 
RLD RENow” 


MACHINE 
THE BEST ANO 
CHEAPEST FIRST 
CLASS MACHINE 
J : IN THE WORLD 
a WM) FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
MENTS. .FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 
fms] ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 
im) 827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS. 


HAY-FEVER. 


| A 7 Treatise on the 
} ‘Rose Cold,” 








Disease known as 
June Cold,” “* Autumnal 
including Accounts of Several Hun- 
By Georce M. A.M., 
| Author of “Our Physician,” “ 
| and Drinking,” 
&e. 
| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, NewYork. 


and 
Catarrh,” 
| dred Cases. BEARD, 
Home Eating 
“Stimulants 
12mo, Cloth, 


and Narcotics,” 


Ss? OO 


CH Harern & Broruers will send the above 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any ig of the 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEHL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
Henry Hor, Sous 91 John St., N. ¥. 


work 
United 


AGENT, 





M.D., | 


_WEEKLY. 


[SEPTEMBER 30, 1876, 


ABOARD FOR SALT RIVER. 





LMONICO'S § REMOVAL. 


L. DELMONICO 


Has removed from 


5th 


Ave. and 14th St. 


TO 


Broadway, Fifth Avenue, and 26th Street, 


(MADISON 


SQUARE.) 





“It feels like a ball of fire rolling up and down the chest,” is 


a common expression among sufferers from indigestion 


Then use 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Mperient, 


get the 


system into a healthy condition, 
if can do their legitimate 


so that the digestive organs 
and you won't be troubled after eating 


work, 


Dyspepsia is the fruitful mother of many sad diseases resulting from 
the torpid condition of the stomach, and this aperient carries off easily 


and pleasantly the cause, 
SOLD 


and thus cures the disease. 


BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


MACAULAY'S LIFE AND LETTERS, 


The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 


Portrait on Steel. Complete in 2 vols. 


Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $9 50; Tree 


By his Nephew, G. 


Orto Trevetyay, M.P. With 


8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $5 00; 
Calf, 


Bi5 00. 





The biography is in every respect worthy of the | 


subject. Mr. Trevelyan has executed his task with 
most praiseworthy modesty and good taste, and with 
great literary skill. * * * Macaulay’s Life forms a most 


interesting book, living as he did in the thick of the | 


literary and political activity of his time. It affords 
us many fresh pictures of incidents in which he played 
a part, and amusing and instructive anecdotes of the 
celebrities with whom he came in contact, and, above 
all, it throws a great deal of unexpected light on his 
own personal character. * * * Nothing could surpass 
the charm of those portions of the biography in which 
Mr. Trevelyan pictures Macaulay at home, from the 
time already a man in learning, he romanced 
with his playmates on Clapham Common, to the time 
when, still a boy in animal spirits, he wrote to his sis- 
ters, from the smoking-room of the House of Com- 
mons, exuberantly lively and brilliant descriptions of 
the great Reform debates, or spent evenings with them 
in Great Ormond Street, punning, reciting 


when, 


, and cap- 
ping verses, in the intervals between his astonishing 
the House with displays of oratory which excelled 
every thing heard “since Planket;” or later still, 
when, in the intervals of composing his history, he 
took his nephews 
tours, and kept them in fits of laughter with puns, 
rhymes, and tales, from one end of a railway journey 
to the other.—Examiner, London. 

We do not doubt that these volumes will be read 


throughout the world with a curiosity and an interest | 


only to be surpassed by the success of Lord Macau- 
lay’s own writings.—Kdinburgh Review. 

The correspondence which fills so large a space is 
remarkable for its naturalness and freedom, written 
without the slightest aim at literary effect, and relating 
the current events of the day with the frankness and 
hilarity of a roystering school-boy. 
domestic 


Macaulay's warm 
and 
the whole tone of the letters indicates a man of un- 
affected simplicity of character and true nobleness of 
purpose. His sketches of the literary society of Lon- 
don, of which he was not to *‘ the manner born,” will 
charm many readers who retain a taste for personal 
gossip about famous writers.—N. Y. Tribune, 


affections crop out on every occasion, 


| to Lady 


| can be other 


and nieces with him on holiday | 


| reviews, it 


Mr. Trevelyan has written the memoir of his uncle 
with as much good taste as grateful and affectionate 
feeling. * * * Mr.'Trevelyan has chiefly relied on copious 
selections from a mass of the most unreserved family 


correspondence ; for from his boyhood to the latest 


| days of his career Macaulay lived with his sisters on 


terms of the most loving intimacy, making them the 
confidants of all his hopes and feelings. His letters 
Trevelyan and the others, while they bubble 
over with verve and playfulness, resemble rather those 
private journals which some men keep for their own 
satisfaction, but scrupulously reserve for 
reading. They make us intimately acquainted with 
the great author and statesman. We ave presented 
to a man of nost affectionate and lovable nature, 
with the gift of inspiring intense attachment and ad 
miration in those who were the nearest and dearest 
to him.—London Times 

It is rarely that a biography of a man of letters, a 
poet and a statesman, a man of the world and a re- 
tired student, a favorite in society and a lover of home, 
wise than interesting. It would be diffi- 
cult to find one half so full of interest in its details, 
and narrated so simply, eloquently, and judiciously, 
as this Life of Macaulay by his nephew. * * * There is 
not merely not one page that is dull, but there is nota 
page which has not some variety of charm to attract 
and absorb the delighted reader.— Notes and Queries, 
London. 

Of the innumerable host of American people who 
have read Macaulay's fascinating history, and 
is impossible to imagine there can be one 
man or woman living who will not eagerly welcome 
Mr. Trevelyan’s “Life and Letters"’ of that wonder- 
ful writer and delightful man.—Brooklyn Argus. 

Mr. Trevelyan has produced, from very rich and at- 
tractive materials, a very delightful book.—Speetator, 
London 

Has all the charm of a roman 
timental kind, with 
hero a stately, « 


personal 


essays, 


ce of the noble unsen- 
the advantage of having for its 
lean-minded, patriotic scholar, in the 
midst of whose busy studies and pursuits the pure 
ve of a son, a brother, and a friend burned with a 
steady, unfailing light.—Evening Bulletin, Phila. 
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